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ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND TAX POLICY 


By Roy BLoucH 
Treasury Department 


I. Introduction 


the past few years a great change has taken place in the attitude 
mists toward taxation. In texts and general treatises, taxation 
st traditionally has been treated as a stepchild of economics and 
laced in a separate section at the end of the book. This separation was 
often not only physical but intellectual as well, as the theories of taxa- 
ion were often not integrated with the theoretical system of the treatise 
sa whole. The policy attitudes toward taxation were usually based on 
Adan n Sn nith’s deservedly famous canons with the emphasis placed on 
heories of tax justice. Unlike the early treatises of Smith and Ricardo, 
the later writings seldom gave any substantial attention to the eco- 
nomic effects of taxation. It became the custom to insert or append a 
frequently) stale and uninspiring discussion of shifting and incidence 
ich often served to test the intellectual fortitude of many generations 
f students, and which were without implications for planned fiscal 
olicy. The possibilities of using taxation deliberately in stimulating 
iding the economy were seldom considered. Commonly the tradi- 
tum was passed on that taxation should be used only for pur- 

{ raising revenue. 
xation, of course, has always influenced the economy. It is natural 
t open recognition of this fact was delayed until taxes became very 
in absolute amounts and in relation to the national product. 
r we wish it or not, the plain fact is that modern societies have 
ward the ever increasing importance of taxation. Moreover, 
ts have in recent years become more concerned than formerly 
he possibility and desirability of directing and controlling the 
omic system through changes in economic and legal institutions, 
wed through governmental action. In recent years, accordingly, 
tance of taxation as an influence on the economy has received 
“recon among economists. They have become con- 
| both with the amounts of taxes imposed in relation to expendi- 
nd with the kinds and the timing of taxes. Fiscal policy, of 
policy is a major element, has been seized upon as a promising 
instrument for preventing or ameliorating depressions and inflationary 
dooms. In some quarters taxation is viewed as a positive influence in the 
expansion of production in general or along certain desired lines, and 
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for the reduction or elimination of unemployment. Far from being 3 
stepchild, taxation suddenly finds itself the favored child of many 
economists. 

There is, of course, resistance to the idea of using taxation for social 
or economic purposes. The case need not be argued here. The fact that 
taxation has been used throughout the life of the American nation for 
purposes of economic promotion and control is an indication that there 
will be no turning back now. Moreover, since it is impossible to avoid 
or neutralize the economic effects of the tax system, there would seem 
to be no valid argument against adjusting taxes so that those effects may 
be more rather than less desirable. 

However, a distinction should be made between recognition of the 
inevitable importance of the economic effects of taxes and the possi- 
bility of making them beneficial rather than harmful, and the policy of 
using taxation as an instrument for deliberate economic control. The 
problems are of much the same character in the two cases but not of 
the same degree of importance. In the former case the role of taxes is 
much humbler than in the latter case. In either case taxation is a 
element in governmental economic policy, but in the one case it is an 
incidental element, while in the other case it is relied on as a positive 
instrument. 

The use of taxation as an element, either passive or active, in econo- 
mic policy must begin with economic research to determine the ways in 
which taxes affect economic activity. Without that knowledge the blind 
will lead the blind, and if they do not fall in the ditch, it will be good 
luck, not good sense. The point cannot be overstressed. There are great 
areas in the field of tax effects that have been only roughly surveyed 
and that require major research before intelligent tax policies with 
respect to them can be developed. 

Economic research, however, is not all there is to the determination 
of tax policy. It is one thing to analyze the effects of certain tax 
pressures as they impinge on economic activity and to conclude that 
the manipulation of these pressures might have foreseeable effects; it 
is quite another problem to develop a tax program which will produce 
the most desirable effects, all things considered; and it is still another 
problem to have that program adopted and put into operation. From 
economic analysis to an adopted tax program in full administrative 
operation may be a very long distance indeed. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine some aspects of the proces 
which must go on between economic research and the finally adopted 
tax program. The discussion will involve: first, some aspects of the 
process of translating results of economic research into a tax program 
and, second, some aspects of the process of securing adoption of a tax 


progr. 
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program, followed by some remarks on the implications of the process of 
oolicy formulation and adoption. 


II. Some Aspects of Formulating a Tax Program 


An early step in moving from basic research in the economic effects 
f{ taxation toward the formulation of a tax program is a study of the 
way in which tax measures would need to be designed to produce the 
esired effects and not to produce other undesirable effects. The tax 
system is a very complex mechanism with numerous parts and inter- 
relations that are not apparent on casual examination. Unless the tax 
system and its interrelated parts are thoroughly understood, proposals 
for accomplishing desired economic effects may very well be abortive or 
may have quite unexpected results. Moreover, taxation effects operate 
a considerable extent by taxing one course of action more heavily 
than another course of action. The desired result in such cases is 
achieved when the taxpayer avoids taxes in the manner intended. The 


n informed and imaginative eye turned in the direction of possible 
alternative methods of tax avoidance. 

The translation of economic research into a tax program also requires 

areful examination of competing considerations. The desired eco- 
nomic effect, which the research indicates can be achieved through 
taxation, may be inconsistent with the achievement of other desired 
\bjectives in taxation. On the other hand, it is probable that achieving 
a certain economic effect will interfere with the achievement of other 
desirable objectives, perhaps other desirable economic effects. In the 
case of such competition of objectives, it is necessary to choose among 
them or to compromise them in order to achieve the most desirable total 
result. When this choosing and compromising process has been com- 
pleted, it may well be that the economic effect which was the starting 
point for the procedure will have been deemed less desirable than other 

mpeting considerations and may accordingly have been discarded. 
Even if it has been accepted, it may have been modified in important 
respects in order that the tax program as a whole may do the most good 
and the least harm. 

Competing considerations grow out of the basic fact of economics; 
namely, that desires exceed resources. The satisfaction of some desires 
usually means the partial or total denial of some other desires. It is not 
possible to have all of the good and none of the bad in taxation. It is 
ilways a question of having more of some desirable results and less of 
thers. In designing a tax program the designer will presumably choose 
the combination which he believes will give the optimum result. 

Une classification of tax considerations is into two groups: (1) con- 


3 
translation of economic research into a tax program must be done with 
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siderations which present a positive reason or purpose for imposing 
taxes, and (2) those considerations which would not in themselye: 
lead to the imposition of taxes, but are deemed important in determining 
the kinds of tax measures. Whether a consideration will fall in the firs: 
group or the second group is a subjective matter depending on how 
intensely a person feels about the accomplishment of a certain objective. 
although there are some considerations such as ease of administration 
which can scarcely be thought of as positive purposes for imposing 
taxes. The chief positive purpose for imposing taxes is of course the 
raising of revenue. Many persons recognize no other legitimate positive 
purpose for taxation. However, the history of our country presents 
many examples of two other purposes. One of these is the protection of 
industry from competition or, perhaps more accurately, the protection 
of particular industries. It is this purpose rather than revenue which has 
dominated international tax policy in the form of protective tariffs. It 
has also had important examples in interstate tax policy and in internal 
revenue taxes. 

Another nonrevenue purpose for which taxation has been frequently 
employed is as a supplement and substitute for the police power; thus, 
taxation is sometimes used for sumptuary purposes, as in the case of 
certain kinds of narcotics, and for implementing direct controls, as in 
the case of firearms. The famous attempt to use taxation in the regula- 
tion of child labor will be recalled. 

From the economic point of view all tax considerations resolve them- 
selves finally into considerations regarding production, distribution, or, 
less importantly, consumption. There is no opportunity here for a 
detailed discussion of the various considerations, but a brief review oi 
them may be of value in indicating the problem of designing a tax 
program. 

1. Constitutionality. The constitutionality of the measures contained 
in a tax program is not so much a tax consideration as it is an obstacl 
which must be surmounted before there is a legal tax. Taxing powers 
are in general broad, but constitutional restrictions have some bear- 
ing on the possibility of using taxes to achieve desired economic 
effects. Taxation must not be arbitrary; this means, of course, arbitrary 
in the judgment of courts. The rule against arbitrariness prevents 
taxes from being used as a precise instrument for effectuating various 
economic and political purposes since often only through arbitrariness 
is it possible to seek out specific industries or concerns or specific prac- 


tices within those industries or concerns for special encouragement OF 5 


discouragement. The rules against arbitrariness prevent taxes from 
being an unbearable exaction imposed on political and economic ene- 
mies by those in power. The protection of individuals and businesses 
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against arbitrary government action in the tax field has been a process 
of long and slow development towards democracy and a reversion 
would not be tolerable even for laudable ends. The courts generally do 
not object to the use of a tax for nonrevenue purposes, if the tax does 
not show such a purpose on its face, and not then if there is power 
other than the taxing power to impose the regulation. 

One of the effects of constitutional limits is to prevent the imposition 
of taxes on wealth by the federal government. This is of significance 
since it effectively prevents the federal government from imposing taxes 
according to one important measure of personal ability. Thus in time 
{ war income can be and often is taken almost completely by taxes, 
while accumulated wealth, which stands to benefit heavily from victory 
in the war, is free from direct federal wartime taxation. 

Another effect of the constitutional limitation is to prevent geo- 
sraphical differentiation within the country. This largely prevents the 
application of internal taxes in such a way as to act as protective tariffs 

or one part of the country against another part of the country. It does 
not, however, eliminate all geographical differences in tax effects. For 

example, if in one region the income has its source largely in one indus- 
try while in another area income is derived from other sources, the im- 
Say position of a tax on the industry or the granting of an exemption to the 
industry may be uniform throughout the country, but may nevertheless 
esult in the subsidization and promotion of one region at the expense 

{ other regions. 
Constitutional restrictions are important, not only where the courts 
: actually strike down a tax, but where Congress does not impose a tax 
because it is anticipated that the courts may possibly strike down the 
tax if it is imposed. This possibility of unfavorable judicial action may 

em <crve as an excuse not to take undesired action. 

2 Re venue. There was a time when the accepted test for the proper 
lume of revenue was very simple: the amount necessary to cover the 
$ expenditures for the year. Newer theories regarding the relationship 
: between revenues and expenditures indicate the desirability of adjust- 
Me 40g the volume of revenue as an instrument of controlling inflation, of 
y lisetting cyclical movements of business, and of stimulating a stagnat- 
ed economy. These theories are more sophisticated than the idea of 
S aunual budget balancing, but they rest on the same basic belief that the 
s se of raising revenue is an economic purpose. If there were no 
- Bie “ang t of unfavorable economic results, there would be little or no rea- 
i for ever raising any revenue at all. Accordingly, the maintenance 
'a sound economy has always been the purpose of raising revenue. 
However, in some cases this purpose may have been indistinct, since 
much of the emphasis on revenue raising seems to be based on a tradi- 
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tional point of view which has become intellectually disassociated from 
the economic basis of taxation. 

3. Tax Justice. Tax measures are tested also by the consideration of 
tax justice. Everyone agrees that taxes should be just, but there is wide 
disagreement as to what tax justice is in specific situations. 

It should be observed that tax justice is not a uniformly understood 
concept. There is first of all the tax justice which is achieved by the like 
treatment of likes. This is essentially the avoidance of arbitrariness 
which was previously mentioned. If John Brown and John Smith both 
are in the same economic situation, tax justice requires that they be 
treated alike. If they are in exactly the same economic situation, their 
failure to be treated alike will be due to lack of uniformity in tax ad- 
ministration. The inequities of assessment of real estate are well known, 
But some of the worst inequities occur where the economic situation is 
in general alike for different people, but where some one factor is differ- 
ent. This factor may not be important in determining the amount of 
taxes which people ought to pay, but it may in fact be important in de- 
termining the amount of taxes they actually do pay. The equitable treat- 
ment of persons who are substantially alike in their economic situations 
is often referred to as tax equity as distinguished from the larger concept 
of tax justice. Tax equity consists in recognizing these inconsequential 
differences for what they really are and adjusting taxes so that they fall 
with equal weight on people with equal ability to pay taxes. It may well 
be that in the minds of taxpayers this equity between people who are 
nearly alike and find themselves in the same social stratum is more im- 
portant than broader tax justice between social groups in widely 
different economic situations. 

Tax justice has received the bulk of attention from tax writers, chief- 
ly in connection with the “principle of ability-to-pay.” This principle 
is, of course, in no sense a scientific principle but is rather a normative 


principle; it is concerned not with explaining what is but with indicating | 


what ought to be. It has been the tax manifestation of the democratic 
principle in government. It is not to be lightly regarded when it comes 
in conflict with other considerations. 

This does not mean that some of the ingenious theories for measuring 
ability-to-pay are of great value in deciding on a specific rate structure 
The ability-to-pay theories certainly lead from regressive taxation 
toward progressive taxation but give little guidance as to how progres 
sive the rate structure should be. 

The long and influential history of ability-to-pay has resulted in its 
being used as a slogan for selling to the public or to legislative bodies 
private privileges which have no proper relation to ability-to-pay. This 
is not surprising since a phrase which has received popular acceptance 
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will be used to cover everything that can be dragged in under the label 
without being so patently absurd as to defeat the purpose. In such 
selling campaigns “taxation according to ability-to-pay” has no more 
actual meaning than “taxation according to diddle-day” might have. 
Fortunately, these abuses of ability-to-pay have not destroyed its mean- 
ing. As generally used in the formulation of tax policy, the term appears 
to be synonymous with progressive taxation; that is, if taxes are not 
progressive they are not in accordance with ability-to-pay. 
~ A third and possibly different concept of tax justice may be expressed 
in broader terms. Under this concept taxation is just when it results in 
a socially just distribution of wealth and income. The idea may be 
somewhat less broadly expressed in the following way: if a tax con- 
tributes to bring a distribution of income and wealth more nearly in 

rmony with the principles of social justice, it is a just tax; while if it 
perates to remove the distribution of wealth and income further from 
what may be conceived as social justice, it is an unjust tax. Social jus- 
tice is used here to mean any given person’s idea of that term. Social 
justice is a highly subjective concept. The removal of social injustices 
and the achievement of social justice are a very heavy load to place on the 
tax system. 

4. “Economic Effects.” As previously indicated, all tax considerations 


have their economic aspects. Thus tax justice relates to the economic 
efiects of taxation on the distribution of wealth and income. However, 
the phrase economic effects of taxation is commonly used in connection 
with effects other than direct distributional effects, although it would be 


hard to think of any economic effect which would not affect distribution 
directly or indirectly. 

The economic effects of tax measures may relate broadly to practical- 
ly all taxpayers or may affect narrow groups of taxpayers. There are 
lways taxpayer reactions to the end product of the taxing process, 
which is to take money out of taxpayers’ pockets and put it into the 

vernment’s pocket. Some of these reactions are the necessary ones 
which 1 result from reducing the amount of money which an individual 

r aera has to spend. Other reactions may result from a shift in the 
points of equilibrium which exist between effort and risk-taking on one 
side and compensation on the other. Still other reactions may be in the 
direction of seeking to reduce taxes by directing activities along lines 
which will produce a lower tax rather than along lines which will pro- 
luce a higher tax. An observation, to be elaborated later, is that eco- 
nomic reactions are accompanied by a political reaction in the form of an 

‘tempt to secure tax reduction for the taxpayer in question, either at 
the expense of total revenue or at the expense of other taxpayers. 

There are all sorts of tax incentives of an economic character, some 
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relating to basic activities, others to less important details, There are 
incentives to save, incentives to spend; incentives to invest, incentives 
to hold idle cash; incentives to work, incentives not to work; incentives 
to undertake risks, incentives to avoid risks. At various times differen 
ones of these incentives may be considered desirable. Just what eco- 
nomic effect is considered desirable depends on both the situation and 
the person doing the considering. 

Desirable economic effects sometimes supplement one another, but 
often conflict. A most desirable pattern of these effects may be very 
complex. With an omniscient understanding of the various economic 
effects of taxes any one person may arrive at a pattern of effects which 
he considers the most desirable to achieve. The patterns of different 
people, however, will differ and often conflict. In general the effects 
which promote greater production have a more widespread interest 
than the effects which simply affect distribution, but it is rare that any 
tax effect will be solely on the production side. Moreover, the promotion 
of production in one area may be desired by persons who are interested 
in that particular field, while the promotion of production in other areas 
will be favored by other groups. The point here is that economic effects 
are complex at best and that they are often complicated by conflicting 
interests. 

5. Administration and Compliance. Another consideration which has 
an important bearing on tax policy concerns administration and com- 
pliance. Administration and compliance in general relate to the cost of 
collecting and paying taxes as distinguished from the amount of the 
taxes themselves. This cost may be in the form of financial cost, or it 
may be in the form of annoyance and trouble. Administrative costs are 
those costs which the government pays directly, while compliance costs 
are the costs which taxpayers pay directly. Other things being equal 
—and of course they rarely are equal—the lower the administration and 
the compliance costs the better. 

Even in these days it is occasionally implied that the administrative 
costs of a certain tax may be acceptable as long as they do not equal 100 
per cent of the tax collected. There are some marginal dollars which 
may probably be collected only by incurring administrative costs ap- 
proaching or even exceeding 100 per cent. This may be justified because 
the act of collecting these marginal dollars on the one hand increas¢s 
tax fairness, and on the other hand brings forth many other dollars in 
future collections which would not be forthcoming if the administrative 
costs of collecting the marginal dollar had not been expended. Aside 
from this special case, administrative costs cannot be balanced against 
tax dollars because tax dollars are merely transfers of sums while ad- 
ministrative costs are actual social losses. Where the purpose of the tax 
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evenue, the comparison of cost to revenue is of course not sig- 


The cost of administering most taxes is not ordinarily a serious social 
cost. It is perhaps rare that a tax is abandoned because of its adminis- 
trative costs, especially if it is a high revenue producer. On the other 
hand, a tax may very well be abandoned or not levied because of high 
compliance costs. This is especially true where these costs take the form 
of widespread trouble and nuisance. It should be observed that in con- 
sidering tax compliance it makes a great deal of difference whether the 
tax system is imposed on relatively few people or is imposed on the 
creat bulk of the population. If it is imposed on relatively few people 
the cost in labor and time, while important, has much the same signifi- 
cance as the cost of administration. Compliance costs are in effect 
,dditional tax administration costs which should be considered in de- 
termining the desirability of the tax, but even when high do not neces- 
sarily indicate that the tax should be abandoned. Where the taxes are 
mposed on the masses of the population, however, and the compliance 
costs are largely in the form of personal inconvenience to millions of 
taxpayers, the public reaction may be so significant as to make not 
feasible an otherwise very desirable tax. 

The importance of administration and compliance considerations in 
the designing of a tax program can scarcely be overemphasized. It is of 
course true that the natural reluctance of taxpayers and administrators 
to change their methods of operation can and should be overcome where 
this is feasible and where the other considerations to be achieved there- 
by warrant the shift. However, there are many significant and otherwise 
lesirable tax ideas which must simply be abandoned because they can- 
not be administered or because taxpayers will not take the trouble to 
comply with them. Administrative difficulties are not as well-defined an 
obstacle as are constitutional restrictions, but it is probable that they 
are practically of far greater importance. 

). “Political Considerations.” The list of considerations thus far con- 
sidered does not include what are commonly referred to as political 
considerations. Political considerations are always present. They consist 
primarily in their effects on the relative emphasis given to the various 
considerations already discussed, based on the probable attitude of 
people and policy makers toward such considerations. 

The task of translating the results of economic research into a tax 
program is not one to be undertaken lightly. It goes outside the field of 
economic science because it requires the forming of value judgments of 
the relative importance of many complex considerations. No two per- 
sons are likely to arrive at the same program. The merits of different 
programs will rest not only on the knowledge which the program maker 
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has of economic effects and of the intricacies of the tax laws but also op 
the quality of his judgment. 


III. Political Institutions and Forces in Tax Policy 


Having formulated a tax program, there remains the problem of « 
curing the approval of the program by the makers of tax policy with the 
result that it is passed and placed in | operation. 

The Machinery for Determining Tax Policy. The legislative, execy- 
tive, and judicial branches of government all play a role in tax policy. 
The role of the judiciary is largely a passive and negative one. It is the 
function of the judiciary to block legislation which appears too much 
in conflict with that long-run point of view which through the original 
document, amendments, and interpretation is embodied in the Consti- 
tution. The judiciary, moreover, is often called upon to determine what 
the legislative branch of government meant by what it said. 

The function of the executive branch in tax policy is to recommend 
and to approve. Its only real power is the power of the veto. This power 
has been used rarely in tax legislation. Tax bills ordinarily have many 
parts—some good, some bad—and provisions often become law as part 
of such bills when they would be vetoed if they reached the executive in 
separate bills. 

Even the veto, of course, is not a final legislative instrument, since the 
legislative branch has the power to pass legislation over an executive 
veto. Generally speaking, the power of the executive in legislation is a 
reflection of the ability of the executive to influence the legislative 
branch. In taxation, this influence is chiefly apparent in the form of 
recommendations by the President, the Treasury, and other agencies of 
the executive branch, and by the veto. Less apparent and more intan- 
gible are the relations between members of the executive branch and 
members of the legislative branch. 

The executive branch of government is made up of numerous agen- 
cies, often with conflicting points of view. The problem of reaching a 
policy position on the part of the executive branch is somewhat simpli- 
fied by concentrating the principal interests in finance in a relatively 
small number of agencies. With respect to specific points, however 
there may be substantially divergent views which must be harmonized 
compromised, or chosen between. 

The legislative branch in our country operates through a bicameral 
legislature in which revenue legislation must originate with the House 
of Representatives. The Senate is helpless until some revenue measure 
comes along from the House, but from that point on it is under no inhi- 
bitions and can amend, add to, and subtract from tax measures with 


freedom. 
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The committee system has a notable effect on tax policy. With 25 
members on the Ways and Means Committee out of a membership of 
435. there can be no uniform representation of all the varied interests of 
the country. Disproportionate representation on committees is fre- 
quent, with some states or some areas or some industrial groups much 
more highly represented than others. This naturally has its effect on the 
tax polic ies adopted. 

™ pr hearings on taxation are open and largely unplanned hear- 

which members of the public—for the most part representatives 

of organized groups—present their points of view, their arguments, and 

heir facts. The testimony is of an ex parte character; there is no cross 

examination by expert counsel, no adequate testing of the validity of 

the arguments and facts presented. Moreover, there is no assurance that 

the interests of the more inarticulate seniabets of the community will 
be represented. 

After the public hearings come the executive sessions at which the 
various = peeb ms are thrashed out and committee decisions reached. An 
important element in executive sessions is the specific case. That is, 
committee members appear to give careful consideration to the specific 
stunt ns that are brought to their attention either through public hear- 
ings or through private representations of constituents. 

After executive sessions the committee reports a bill and accompanies 
the bill with a report explaining it and often defending the committee’s 
action. The committee reports are given considerable weight in courts 
of law and elsewhere as evidence of what the committee meant. In some 
cases this is entirely justified, but in other cases few members of the 
committee may be aware of the language used in the report. 

The floor debate in the House is ordinarily of relatively little signifi- 
cance in determining the complexion of the tax bill. It is very common 

) have a “closed rule” which permits debate but does not permit 

endment, and which requires the acceptance or rejection of the bill 
in toto. Whether or not the rule will be “closed” depends on various fac- 
tors, and if there is a strong feeling on some issue the rule may not be 
closed as to that issue. Floor debate in the Senate is an important ele- 
ment in determining policy and many amendments are made on the 
floor. Indeed, Senate floor amendments are often added thick and fast 
and with little consideration. They are “taken to conference” where, 
presumably, the good will be sorted out from the bad. In conference, 

wever, they then become bargaining points for the bargaining process 
between the Senate conferees and the House conferees. Many “amend- 
ments” taken to conference with little Senate consideration wind up as 
part of the final law. 

The Congress is a deliberative body and the period of deliberating on 
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a tax bill is often extensive. Some bills are passed quickly. In 1939 
when only minor issues were involved, and in the first Revenue Act of 
1940 when a simple formula of tax increase was adopted, the bills were 
passed with a minimum of delay, in approximately one month. Speed 
was achieved in 1939 in part because of the necessity of extending the 
life of the excise taxes which were about to expire. Where the issues are 
important, however, or where many minor issues must be considered. 
the tax bill may occupy many months. Thus consideration of the Reve. 
nue Act of 1938 was begun by a subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee on November 4, 1937, and was finally passed in May oj 
1938. Consideration of the bill imposing the excess profits tax was start- 
ed on August 9, 1940, and the bill was signed on October 8, 1940. The 
Revenue Act of 1941 started on April 24, 1941, and was signed on Sep- 
tember 20, 1941. The Revenue Act of 1942 was started on March 3. 
1942, and was signed on October 21, 1942. The Current Tax Payment 
Act of 1943, which was commonly expected to be a simple little revision 
of the law, lasted from February 2, 1943, to June 9, 1943. Hearings on 
the Revenue Act of 1943 started October 4, 1943, and the bill was 
passed over the President’s veto February 25, 1944. 

An interesting element of the machinery for tax policy determination 
is the so-called “tax expert.” This term is an offensive one to the per- 
sons thus designated. It is not an adequate word since it cannot be used 
in the first person with due modesty, while the honor which might at- 
tach to the designation is depreciated by the fact that it is not infre- 
quently applied to the able and the incompetent alike. The term is 
applied to technical tax specialists, principally lawyers, administrators, 
and economists, although it may apply to anyone who is accepted as 
having technical knowledge in taxation. At the present time the mem- 
bers of the Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and of the Treasury staff, including the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
are the principal although by no means the sole groups of governmental 
experts concerned with tax policy. The function of the experts is to 
assist the policy makers in both legislative and executive branches with 
facts, in a broad sense, and upon occasion with recommendations. It is 
useful, although by no means imperative, in securing policy approval of 
a tax proposal to have the support of the experts, preferably those oi 
both the Joint Committee Staff and the Treasury. The function of the 
experts is important, but it must not be overstressed. Policy makers get 
along without the experts, often very well; and they have a habit, very 
annoying to the experts, of rejecting their suggestions, or, worst fate of 
all, forgetting the existence of the experts altogether when an important 
decision i is to be made. There is a curious fallacy that lingers in some 
quarters—although hardly in Washington—to the effect that through 
the use of better tax experts the necessity for tax politics could be re- 
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moved and a fair, model system of taxation be developed and adopted. 
The analogy is sometimes used of the engineer who designs the best 
bridge to be built across a river. But the analogy is not complete. Before 
the engineer was ever called in, a decision had been reached to build 
the bridge and to build it at a particular point and not twenty miles up 
or forty miles down the river. Cost had to be weighed against benefits. 
[he engineer’s job was a relatively simple one because all of the basic 
conflicts and competing considerations had been resolved and a decision 
reached before his work began. 

Conflicting Interests. It is the conflicts of interests and the competing 
iderations that make political bodies necessary and that present to 
their vital tasks of weighing, choosing, and compromising. Tax 
is essentially a political problem, in the best and broadest sense, 
e dominant note is that of conflicting interests among taxpay- 
ers. This is not to say that there is no harmony of interest in tax policy. 
As in all human relations there are interests in taxation which coincide 

stantially the whole population. 
element of conflict in taxation is an expression of the conflict 
present in any distribution of the product of joint efforts. In whatever 
field of price one may look, one sees a conflict over that price, whether it 
be the price of the product, the price of raw materials, or the amounts 
{ wages and other shares in distribution. Conflict is more important, 
however, in the case of taxation than in the bargains that determine the 
primary distribution of income. Most of the distributional prices grow 
out of direct bargaining between the buyer and the seller. The govern- 
ment is always in the background as an influence over the results of the 
bargain, but the ability of the bargainers to withhold what they have to 
sell or to withhold their purchases is the dominant element in the deter- 
tion of the price. Accordingly, the conflict is direct and the limits 
ime are ordinarily narrow, since beyond a limited area there will 

ase or Sale and both parties will be injured. 

taxation, however, although bargaining is present it is quite a 
nt kind of bargain; it is a political bargain. The government is 
igency in determining the original distribution of the tax bur- 
though subsequent shifting takes place through the economic bar- 
ng mechanism. No individual or group is in position to affect 
his original share of the tax burden by withholding goods or 
ising power from the market. If there is any withholding of 
effort, it is spread over a long period and is general in charac- 
i not specifically directed against the tax. It is not of such a char- 
acter that it can immediately and clearly affect the outcome of the tax 
bargain. It must operate on tax policy through the political machinery. 
Moreove r, the benefits which the individual receives from government 
co not depend on the amount he pays. So far as he is concerned the two 
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are unrelated. If through political action he can pass his share of ta, 
burdens on to someone else, it is, within limits, all to his advantage 
Under these circumstances it is not remarkable that tax policy gives rise 
to intense political strife. This strife might be reduced if people had q 
clearer understanding of their interests and those of others, but even 
then much basic conflict would remain. 

If people were all in exactly the same economic and geographical 
situation, the conflicts of taxation would be minor and would concern 
equality of administration rather than legislative policy. Major con- 
flicts over tax policy arise primarily because persons are in different 
economic positions or geographical jurisdictions. Among the differences 
in economic position are differences in the volume of income received. 
in the source of income, and in the disposition of income. Perhaps the 
most important difference is that based on the volume of wealth or 
income. Much of the controversy over the amount and nature of goy- 
ernmental expenditures arises from differences in wealth or income 
while in the field of taxation proper the conflict is between regressive 
taxation and progressive taxation involving both forms of tax and 
rate structures. 

Differences in economic position due to the source of income may 
concern the ratio of income received to property owned. Thus a person 
may have income from property alone, from effort alone, or from var- 
ious proportions of property and effort. Differences are likewise present 
in the forms of property, especially between tangible and intangible 
property and also in the occupation and industry from which income is 
derived. Other differences concern the disposition of income between 
saving and spending, among various kinds of investments, and among 
various types of expenditures. All of these and other differences give 
rise to conflicts over tax policy. 

Geographical differences, that is, differences in the political jurisdic- 
tions in which people live, also give rise to conflicts of interest in taxa- 
tion. Responsibility for financing the activities of government is divided 
among some 175,000 jurisdictions. All persons living within any one 
political jurisdiction have some interests in common which conflict with 
the interests of persons in other jurisdictions. . 

Although no two people are likely to have the same economic and 
geographical position and interests except by accident, there are degrees 
of similarity and contrast. Since political power largely determines tax 
policies, persons with like interests tend to form groups for the more 
effective expression of their opinions. These groups have varying de- 
grees of effectiveness in dealing with the makers of tax policy but in 
general have a great advantage over persons not working through 
groups. Unity and conflict of interests on a geographical basis are 
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rmally recognized in the system of representative government. 

The spectacular nature of conflicting interests in taxation tends to 
hscure the existence of harmony of interests. Some harmonies are 
irect and obvious. For example, nearly every person prefers certainty 
in the amount of taxes that he must pay to uncertainty and confusion. 
Ne‘ irly everyone is benefited by low administrative costs of tax collec- 
tion and low compliance costs. Other harmonies underlie apparent con- 
licts or at any rate set limits to the conflicts. For example, a high pro- 
tective tariff on manufactured products might so destroy the foreign 
arkets of domestic farmers and diminish their purchasing power as to 
fiect adversely the markets of manufacturers, with the result that 

snufacturers would really be better off with lower tariffs. In this case 
there is an area of conflict between farmers and manufacturers, but be- 

nd a certain point the conflict may be replaced by harmony. The 
tus of one individual or group in the community may be improved as 
result of improving the status of others. 

Another fee of basic harmony is inherent in the concept of tax 
justice. Justice is a moral end or objective and its violation outrages the 
moral sense of people. Moreover, good will among various groups in 
SO. ociety is necessary to the effective functioning of economic organiza- 

1. Fl lagrant injustice in taxation destroys good will and leads to dis- 
intagonisms. Taxes imposed through the political power of one 
ight so destroy the good will of other groups that harm from 

ulting non-co-operation would more than wipe out the advantage. 
rderly society some superficial advantages that an individual or 

ight obtain by political force always must be sacrificed in or- 

here may be peaceful and orderly political, social, and eco- 

lations through which greater advantage for all may be secured. 

Another kind of harmony is based on the interests which the members 
fa group seek not each for himself but each for the whole group. Such 

ties or common interests usually arise when the group is in 

( confi t or in competition with other groups, and they tend to disappear 
in the ¢ — of such conflict or competition. For a nation as a whole 
xation is difficult to achieve even during time of war when 

tiona + inity in general is much greater than before or after the war. 

“Th treatises on taxation the emphasis has been on harmony, or per- 

sit would be more accurate to say that conflict in taxation has been 

ither + neglected or hidden from view and has not been given its share of 
. The reason for this relative emphasis on harmony may arise 

a natural desire to express common interests rather than conflict- 

rivate interests, to emphasize those things in which we are united 
ther than those things in which we are at odds with each other. 

Tax conflict does not necessarily take the form of a direct clash be- 
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tween groups although this sometimes occurs. It is more likely to take 
the form of one group’s demanding that its taxes be lowered or no: 
raised, as the case may be. It is often said by representatives of such 
group that they have no desire to increase the tax burdens of any. 
one else. This is no doubt commonly true, but it is inevitable, neverthe. 
less, that the burdens of others will be raised to the extent that the bur. 
dens of the particular group are lowered. This conclusion rests op 
simple arithmetic, but if it were appreciated fully there would be many 
less cases of especially favorable treatment in the tax laws. 

Frequently, in consideration of tax policy, it is necessary to contrast 
the “public interest” and some “private interest.”” What may be called 
the public interest falls into two categories. There is, of course, the 
common interest reflecting those interests which all members of the 
community have in common. The other category is the public interest 
which emerges from a welter of conflicting private interests; very 
roughly, we may say it is the private interests of the majority. Unfortv- 
nately what the tax laws signify as being the public interest is not al- 
ways the private interest of the majority, but often the interest of only 
a small minority who happen to have the political power to force ac- 
ceptance of their private self-interests as the public interest. 

Inertia and Policy “Lag.” Another factor which has an important 
bearing on the making of tax policy is that changes, especially radical 
changes, from the existing tax system must overcome the strong mo- 
mentum of existing institutions and the inertia against formally chang- 
ing those institutions. Ordinarily it is difficult to get a new provision 
into the law; while a provision tends to stay in the law unless some 
important group makes a sustained effort to secure its repeal. Likewise 
it is easier to prevent a provision from being adopted than it is to have 
it repealed. People’s minds are not flexible where taxes are concerned 
People like certainty and continuity. They do not want to spend any 
more of their time thinking about taxation than necessary. There is 
almost certain to be a considerable lag between the time a tax change 
is proposed and the time the public is prepared to adopt it. In general, 
it is probably true that the larger the body of people concerned, the 
greater this lag is likely to be. The mass movements which sometimes 
catch hold of public imagination and produce important changes cannot 
be created at will and are not likely to be repeated frequently. 


IV. Significance of the Policy-making Process 


It is thus a long route from the original idea arising from or developed 
by economic research and the final adoption of a tax program. Ucca- 


sionally, an idea will catch the people’s imagination or so appeal to 


their pocketbooks that the route is quickly traversed. Other ideas take 
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_ sometimes many years, to reach the goal of acceptance, and 
ill others never get there at all. 

The extent to which the effective use of taxation as an instrument 
of fiscal policy is affected by the policy-making process should be in 
some measure predictable. The economist by broadening the scope of 
his research can largely ascertain what competing considerations are 
likely to arise and seek to reduce the issues to a minimum. He can at 
least assure himself that the tax incidence or effects which he desires can 
be fitted into a program with an over-all effect that is in the public 
interest. The economist can develop those aspects of his work which 
point to harmony of interests and to the reduction of the area of con- 
Jict. He can quietly discard ideas which in their actual operation could 
sive not the results he desires but rather results that he would be the 
first to condemn. In other words, he can adapt his proposals for using 
taxation to support economic policy to the realities of the process of 
making tax policy. 

Two examples may be of interest in this connection. An ingenious 
and far-reaching proposal is that for a “flexible” system of taxes under 
which rates would be raised or lowered from time to time as the situa- 
| tion seemed to require. The fiscal advantage of increasing and decreas- 
ing tax rates according to economic needs and of relying on one form 
one time and on another form at another time would be very 
great indeed. The problem is to get legislative bodies and the taxpaying 
public to move with such agility as to keep abreast of the necessary 
changes. The designation of a small group to make the adjustment 
would be a very helpful step, although it would not eliminate the in- 
evitable political pressures that are now the chief stumbling block. 
There is at present little prospect, however, that Congress would grant 
to any administrative agency, or even to a committee of its own ap- 
pointment, the power to operate a flexible system of taxes. The deter- 
ination of tax rates has been perhaps the most universal prerogative 
of legislative bodies since the early struggles in England between the 
Parliam nt and the Crown. It is not likely that an English- speaking 
age lative body would even temporarily lend to others the exercise of 

is fundamental power. It certainly would not do so without a profound 

nviction of the necessity of the step; and that conviction does not now 
exist. For Congress itself to operate on the flexible basis would involve 

ious problems of getting Congressional attention and understanding 
as well as be the time lag during consideration of the proposal. Since 
there are differences in interest and competing considerations on which 
members of Congress would have different value judgments, the prfos- 
pects that flexibility can be made a practical reality are not bright at 
least for the near future. 
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It should be observed, moreover, that a substantial lag in the megs. 
ures taken under a flexible tax program might be more harmful thay 
no effort to use such a program, since the result of delay might be tha 
the intended measure would be put into effect at just the wrong time 

Another example concerns the application of tax measures to a¢- 
complish specific incentive results. In addition to difficulties, sych 
measures involve dangers that the tax incentive will become a special 
privilege yielding results far different from those intended. The self. 
interest of industry and subindustry groups would lead them to seek 
any special treatment which was offered to other industries, with the 
result, if past experience is any criterion, that political pressures might 
force the extension of the special treatment far beyond its usefyl 
bounds. Moreover, a tax incentive purposely creates a field of tax 
avoidance; this is the essence of the incentive. However, unless the 
field of avoidance is capable of being limited with great precision there 
may be other means of tax avoidance discovered in the normal course 
of business or worked out by clever tax practitioners which will lead 
not to the desired result but to some other result of no social value or 
even of social harm. It may be argued that the taxpayer’s interest in the 
broad results of the incentive will keep him from seeking such means 
of avoidance. This argument overlooks the fact that each taxpayer has 
his own narrow self-interest in saving taxes and that this may greatly 
transcend any small share he may have in the common interest which 
would be promoted by his doing what the incentive was designed to 
encourage him to do. 

At the present stage in tax policy determination the best chance 
of success would seem to be for measures with the qualities of sim- 
plicity, stability, and universality: simplicity so that the Congress and 
the public will understand what they are doing and be in position to 
support it intelligently; stability or continuity for the same reason and 
so that people may plan with some assurance and that the continued 
anticipation of tax pressures may thus have a chance to affect action; 
universality to avoid the turning of tax incentives into special privileges 
Devices that are intricate in character and call for frequent and well- 
timed adjustment may not be adapted to existing methods of formulat- 
ing tax policy. A very challenging opportunity presents itself, howe\ er 
in the prospective redesign of a tax system for the postwar period 
Thoughtful people everywhere agree that neither the prewar nor te 
wartime system of taxation will be acceptable for postwar conditions. 
Economic considerations are almost certain to play a large part in any 
changes that are made. The economic considerations which many a 
seeing economists would like to see given major weight may not be 
the ones which will dominate postwar tax revisions. The conflict o! 
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interests is too important for us to assume lightly that what economists 
will consider the public interest will necessarily be served. Nevertheless 
‘he volume of economic research related to taxes which is going on 
‘n governmental and private circles augurs well for a more careful con- 
;ideration of and greater emphasis on economic effects in future tax 
revisions than in the past. 


\. Lines of Possible Improvement in Tax Policy Formulation 


Although the outlook for the application of economic research to 
tax policy along certain lines is thus by no means dark, it is not without 
its discouraging aspects. There are several lines of approach for im- 
proving the situation. Some of these are in the direction of changes in 
structure or procedure in the executive and legislative branches. Such 
changes would require a long period of study by competent adminis- 
trators and political scientists and accordingly no suggestions are made 
in this paper. 

There may be action in other directions which, over a period of time, 
might result in improvement in the formulation of tax policy. 

Reference has already been made to the great need for improving 
the body of basic facts and basic analyses concerning the effects of 
taxation on the economy. Although they do not take the place of policy 
determination, these facts and analyses are necessary if policy is to be 
intelligently formed. In at least some important sectors of the tax 
field policy recommendations have outrun basic knowledge. In these 
sectors an ounce of fact is worth a bushel of opinions and recommenda- 
tions in the formulation of tax policy. A tentative suggestion—and 
I recognize the point to be a delicate one—is that in the long run tax 
policy would be improved if students of taxation were in less of a hurry 
tomake policy recommendations. The pressures to make recommenda- 
tions are very great, even for those who have a strong desire and firm 
intention to study the economic operations and effects of taxes and to 
keep away from the policy level. The pressures arise from within as 


one sees apparently great evils that cry for correction. They arise from 
without because facts and analyses have little attraction for one’s em- 
ployers or the public or for policy makers who are themselves in a 


hurry and often cannot take the time to master facts or study analyses. 
Moreover, when policies must be made it is desirable to use the best 
available knowledge and opinion even though they are inadequate. 
Even so, a case can be made that if a specialization of effort were 
achieved under which able and nonpolitical scholars with a practical 
bent and an interest in taxation, whether in the universities, in endowed 
research organizations, or in the government, could forget for a while 
about what ought to be done and concentrate only on the facts and their 
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interrelations, there would gradually be developed a body of basic ma- sight 
terial that would command increasing confidence and make possible ) 
more intelligent consideration by policy makers of the conflicting a tax 
interests and competing considerations which they must resolve. _ have 

Along with this research should go a more widespread public dis. socla 
semination of tax information. There seems to be a firm belief by the contr 
people that they will never be able to understand taxes. Moreover, their toa 
problem is not clarified by the many conflicting programs which are 
pressed upon them, and the frequent wide divergence of opinions amone 
economists has not helped the situation. ; 

Fortunately, not everyone has to be fully informed. We are an or. 
ganized people and rely largely on the leaders of our organizations. tha 
These leaders should absorb as much as possible of the type of infor. contr 
mation which will be forthcoming from economic research in taxation, teres' 


cepte 


Education of this kind will be helpful in distinguishing long-run jp- belie 
terest from short-run interest and in recognizing private self-interest tion ¢ 
which poses as public interest. Such education is necessary also to lead mon\ 
to the broader harmony which underlies much of tax conflict and more 


which, if promoted, may lead to unity rather than divergence of differ- cially 
ent groups. ticab 

It is suggested that the encouragement of research and the education valua 
of the leaders of the community calls for the establishment of a journal 
of public finance. There is no journal devoted to the field of public 
finance and that field exclusively. Such a journal could make available 
to the public in relatively nontechnical form the results of research in 
taxation economics. Such a journal could also cut across the boundary 
lines between economics, political science, law, and administration. 
Most tax matters naturally cut across these lines. 

It is believed that such a journal should reduce to a minimum policy 
recommendations. Great care would have to be taken to see that it did 
not become a forum for special interests to urge policies which they de- 
sired. Perhaps holding down the policy aspects would make the journal 
less interesting, but it is believed it would make it more useful. 

With taxation and other aspects of public finance occupying the 
places they do today in American economic life, there should be a sub- 
stantial market for such a journal. Moreover, for the experimental 
period it should be possible to find individuals or foundations who would 
not insist on a quick result for their money and who would not seek to 
use the journal to sponsor their favorite ideas. 

There may be other better ways of achieving greater knowledge of the 
effects of taxation and greater dissemination of this knowledge. Cer- 
tainly some changes are needed. The most disquieting aspect of taxation 
is the dominating role of conflicting interests based too often on short: 
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jghtedness and ignorance. Conflict is inevitable and should be ac- 
cepted as a necessary and desirable part of the process of arriving at 
, tax policy which will be in the public interest. Nevertheless, conflicts 
have disturbing implications for our society. When conflicts disrupt the 
social and economic structure, society is likely to create artificially 


ntrolling forces and institutions and these may be very dangerous 


to a democratic way of life. Where the economic importance of taxation 
is as great as it has become, tax conflicts may cause tax policy to de- 
senerate into a collection of myriad provisions conferring special privi- 
leges on numerous minority interests. 

The areas of harmony in taxation are almost certainly much greater 
than appears on casual examination. The principles of tax justice have 
contributed much of value by their emphasis on the general public in- 
terest in a just and fair distribution of tax burden. There is reason to 
believe that many of the recently developed ideas of economic promo- 
(ion and control through taxation will likewise extend the area of har- 
mony and thus limit the area of conflict. Additional study to locate 
more clearly these areas and a wide dissemination of the results, espe- 
cially to the groups engaged in the conflict, may well be the most prac- 
ticable steps that can be taken to advance tax policy, and the most 
valuable ones from the long-run interest of the public. 
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DISCUSSION 


WiLi1AM ANDERSON: Dr. Blough says that economists used to look upon 
taxation as a stepchild, a sort of annoyance that somehow did not fit properly 
into a text on economics. Still it had to be dealt with because, after all. there 
is taxation, and it upsets all neat attempts to determine economic costs and ty 
calculate the distribution of wealth. This disturbing nuisance has the further 
demerit of being something legally compulsory, something that refuses tp 
go up and down like costs and prices in the free give and take of the market 

But if economists underestimated the importance of taxation for one se 
of reasons, political scientists in the United States have almost wholly ignored 
it. In their general courses they have dealt with constitutional law, gover. 
mental organization, political parties, governmental procedures and adminis. 
tration, and have almost entirely ignored the means by which government 
operates. Most of them have thought of taxation as primarily an economic 
question. This was a rather natural conclusion in view of the fact that 
when economics and political science separated out from moral philosophy 
into distinct and separate subjects, taxation usually fell to the economists 
to worry about. 

Thus it happens that the subject, although not entirely neglected, has fallen 
to a group of peripheral, if not marginal, scholars. Finding insufficient sym- 
pathy for their studies in taxation among political scientists and economisis 
they got what comfort they could by associating with tax administrators, 
tax commissioners, and other varieties of that reprehensible species of men 
called “politicians” and “public administrators.” Through such organiza- 
tions as the National Tax Association and State Tax Conferences thes 
unevenly matched forces met to bemoan the perversities of legislators who 
clung to the outworn property tax and the equally benighted activities o/ 
elected assessors who made bad laws worse by their archaic methods of ad- 
ministration. Sometimes in more hopeful mood, the scholars in taxation 
and the administrators drew up model tax systems, and hoped that some- 
body would do something about them. All things considered it was an 
unhappy scene and one that was not relieved by the rise of associations oi 
taxpayers whose sole object was to cut the tax bill. 

Of course one difficulty in the field resulted from the splitting of public 
finance into several parts for separate treatment. While taxation fell mainly 
to a group of scholars in economics, budget making was taken up by stu- 
dents of political science and public administration, tax assessment and 
collection and treasury management received little attention anywhere, 
and fiscal policy was dealt with by a separate group in economics. 

When Dr. Blough began his paper on this note of the general neglec! 
of taxation, I expected him to follow through with some pungent comments 
on the shortsightedness of economists and on the almost poetic nature of the 
revenge that modern taxation has taken upon them for this early neglect. 
Instead of this he proceeded to give a thorough analysis of the moder 
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srohlem of tax policy and an equally careful examination of the conditions 
under which tax policy is formed. 


" fnd myself in substantial agreement with most of what he said, and 
| must indeed express my admiration for the thorough way in which he 
has presented the subject. Much might be said in discussion of the sub- 


ance of his paper, but time will not permit it to be said here. Only a few 
comments are in order. 
The first significant fact is that the stone that was practically rejected by 
builders has become almost, if not in full fact, the head of the corner. 
which was once a sort of minor annoyance, has now become a major 
tor in the distribution of wealth and a major instrument of governmental 
Political scientists, as well as economists, now neglect the subject 
at their own peril. 
It remains now to be seen whether both economics and political science are 
ng to rush in to claim the once neglected child as their own or whether they 
can work out together some joint method to bring it up in the way that it 
should go. The whole field of public finance presents economists and political 
ientists with one of the best opportunities for fruitful collaboration in 


With this in mind I am impelled to make this further comment on Dr. 
Blough’s paper. Throughout it there runs an assumption that economics and 
wlitics are two entirely different things; thus economic purposes and political 
purposes are set down as being different and opposed. Indeed some purposes 

designated as “purely political.” This I do not understand. The effects of 
axation are also designated as economic, as distinguished from political. 
Indeed tax policy is somehow assumed to be different from economic policy. 
[his reasoning, it seems to me, is open to objection, as presenting an unreal 
ppositi dichotomy. 

he several dichotomies presented do not exist in fact. Such a thing as 
pure politics (even in the derogatory sense in which the word is sometimes 

| meaning, really, impure politics) cannot be found. Economics is a 
thod and a point of view for the examination of social phenomena. Politics 

r political science is a somewhat different method or point of view. But the 
phenomena studied are all social phenomena. Public policy and public activi- 
ties, as well as business activities, are something general that can be ex- 
amined from various points of view, such as the economic, the political, the 
religious, or the psychological, for example. But the fact that the disciplines 
that study these phenomena are distinctive, and that they take different 
points of view, does not in fact make the phenomena different or separate. 

In assuming this opposition or separation between economics and politics, 
Dr. Blough seems to have in mind something like the difference suggested 
y John N. Keynes (the elder). In his work on The Scope and Method of 
Political Economy, Mr. Keynes defined political economy as a social science 
as distinguished from a political science. Somehow social phenomena are sup- 
posed to take place under conditions of free choice and free contract, whereas 
0 political matters there is the element called “coercion” or “authority.” 
lessor P. Sargent Florence in his work on The Statistical Method in 
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Economics and Political Science speaks of economic activities as being jp, 
pelled and political activities as being compelled. Here the distinction seems 
to be much the same. Now the fact of the matter is that much of the wor 
of government is not that of coercing or compelling people to do things, py 
is rather that of persuading and educating them to certain lines of action 
and even of serving them in a multitude of noncoercive ways. On the othe; 
hand in the realm of business where free contract and free choice are Sup- 
posed to prevail, there are also many cases of actual compulsion or coercion, 

But whatever can be said of this distinction between economics and politics 
in general, in the field of taxation the distinction does not exist at all. Taxa. 
tion is by definition a coercive power of government, and economists should 
deal with it as it is. But while taxation is in the legal sense compulsory. in 
fact most people pay their taxes without any coercion whatever. Thus we are 
brought back to the fact that taxation as such must be studied from both the 
coercive and noncoercive viewpoints, and indeed from various other angles 
and vantage points as well. It is the almost perfect example of a subiect 
that needs to be dealt with jointly by economists and political scientists, 


Lut 4 


WaLTER S. SALANT: From the impassive tone and objectivity of Mr, 
Blough’s paper you would not have suspected, I am sure, that you were 
listening to the “Voice of Experience.’’ Mr. Blough has held the hands of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee all through 
the Revenue Acts of 1941 and 1942, the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
and the revenue bill now being considered. A man who has held the Con- 
mittee’s hands in the past few years, even if sometimes firmly in self-defense, 
and who can still do as much justice to the question of the constitutionality 
of a proposal as he does to the questions of conflicting interests or political 
considerations is a man indeed. 

Yet I think I detect some scars of battle—perhaps a nostalgia for the quiet 
calm of pure research—in the suggestion that tax policy might be improved 
in the long run if students of taxation were in less of a hurry to make recon 
mendations. I am of the opinion that economists can and should make their 
views known where there is substantial agreement among them and that they pro] 
should do so in an organized and vigorous, in fact vociferous, way—of course time 
confining themselves to the field within which they are competent to speak 
And they ought to make efforts among themselves to analyze public economic 
questions down to the point at which they can say, “Here we agree; here we 
agree to disagree; and here we have insufficient information to be certain.” 

The first thing that the economist can do is to make sure that the broad 
background of facts is well known. This point may appear so obvious as not 
to be worth mentioning, but its force cannot really be appreciated until one 
finds out by hard experience that many of the people concerned with legisla 
tion have not the wildest idea of relative economic magnitudes. 

You will remember that in the discussions in the late thirties of busines 
recovery it was generally taken for granted that private business capital &- 
penditures had not recovered and that business was on the whole unprofitable. 
How many legislators, with eyes firmly fixed on statistics of security issues 
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; im. knew that manufacturing and mining capital expenditures in 1937 were about 
high as they were in 1928? How many knew that during the twenties busi- 
work ness capital expenditures constituted only about half of total private capital 
but expenditures and that the lag in the recovery of private capital expenditures in 
ction 1936 and 1937 lay not in the fields covered by the term general business but in 
sther she fields of residential and commercial construction, public utilities and state 


Sup- and local construction? How many legislators knew that corporate profits in 
cion. manufacturing, mining, and trade in 1936 and 1937 were not far from the 
litics ievels of the middle twenties in dollars, despite the fact that prices were lower 
‘axa- in 1936 and 1937? How many knew that the failure of profits to recover to 
ould the levels of the middle twenties was highly concentrated in the field of finance, 
y, in -ailroads, and service industries and did not characterize “business in general.” 
> a Many recent examples are provided by the controversies over price control. 
1 the the Master of the National Grange testified that farm labor costs, which 
ngles have risen sharply, constitute one-third of farming costs, who on the Senate 
biect ‘ymmittee questioned him to give details or asked what the relation of total 


+ costs to gross farm income was? The fact is that in 1943 hired farm 
sts totaled 2 billion dollars, total farming costs 10 billions, and gross 
me 23 billions. 
analytical level as well, economists can agree on a sufficient number 
to speak their minds. Consider the matter of conflicts of interest. 
apparent conflicts of interest are exaggerated, and the economist has a 
make that clear. For example, if a given amount of taxes is to be raised 
iod of unemployment, it is not, speaking generally, to the interest of 
people in high tax brackets that this money should be raised from people in 
w brackets, because the secondary effects of so raising it upon the total level 
‘income are injurious to the high income receivers as well as the low income 
Or, to put it more generally, the fights over taxation are usually 
) be concerned with distribution of a fixed product. It must be made 
this assumption is not justified; taxation affects the size of the 


iit 


ler another example. Senator Tydings and Congressman Disney have 
roposed a constitutional amendment which would provide that, except in 
time of war, Congress could not appropriate funds by less than a three-fifths 
n y from each house, unless at the same time levying taxes sufficient to 
the appropriation. Certainly economists will agree by this time that 
h a proposal has not the slightest basis in economics. Why make the relation 
the additional expenditure and the additional taxation a 1 to 1 ratio? 
So far as economic rationality is concerned, why not a ratio of 1 to 2, 1 to 5, or 
| to one-tenth? 

n where there is no agreement among economists as to what the results 
‘a particular measure would be, that fact is itself important. If the area of 
eement and the areas of disagreement or uncertainty are made clear, atten- 
tion can perhaps be focused on the questions that still remain unanswered. 

\n example is provided by one of the questions that will occupy an-im- 
portant place in discussions of postwar tax policy; namely, remission of taxa- 
tion as an incentive to capital expenditures. Economists can certainly agree 
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that a mere reduction of tax rates which is not conditional on the making »; 
capital expenditures would be a far less effective stimulus than one which is 
conditional upon such spending. If a corporation will get the benefit of jowe, 
tax rates whether it makes the expenditure or not, it clearly has no special 
incentive to make it. A policy of remitting taxes without attaching condition; 
would not be a policy of incentive but merely one of hope. Similarly it shoyj 
be more generally understood that while corporate taxation reduces the net 
return from a successful capital expenditure, it likewise reduces the net cost 9; 
the outlay to the corporation. It is, in fact, far from clear what net effect the 
high level of tax rates has upon capital expenditures. 

[ suspect that when we examine the magnitudes of the postwar employmen: 
problem we will come to the conclusion that far too much importance is being 
attached to tax remission and that it will contribute little to the maintenance 
of high levels of activity. I do not imply that the matter does not deserve at. 
tention. On the contrary, so long as there is any chance that it will help— 
even a little bit—we must give it attention, because the economy is going to 
need every stimulus it can get. 

Rather my point is that economists should not let the public be fooled int 
believing that tax remissions are sure to do much good, much less into beliey- 
ing that if we set up such a system of tax “incentives” the employment prob- 
lem will take care of itself. I feel certain that the contribution that we can 
expect from any seriously considered system of incentives is small in relation t 
the magnitude of our postwar employment problem. In fact, even if we have 
a federal budget of double the prewar level and, in addition, if we stop collect- 
ing federal taxes altogether, we might very well still have millions unemployed 

I do not delude myself with the idea that economists can exert a decisive 
influence over the course of policy or, for that matter, that they should. But in 
my opinion they can exert considerable influence and should seek to do s 
Even though legislators may not be motivated very much by economic argu- 
ments, they certainly use them, if only to furnish a front of respectability in 
public discussion. This is well illustrated in the current discussion over the 
subsidy issue where it is argued, for example, that the holding down of prices 
is inflationary. This and other arguments are dressed up in the language o/ 
economics and thereby impress some laymen. If the economist can do nothing 
else, he can at least expose the false front and, by eliminating the respectability 
that this front gives to arguments that are motivated by other reasons, he can 
force the real reasons into the open. 
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REVISING THE POSTWAR FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM’ 


By Haroip M. Groves 
University of Wisconsin 


At the close of present hostilities, the objectives of taxation will be 
re complex and more ambitious than they were after the last war. 
During the thirties we began the practice of viewing most specific 
measures to ascertain their over-all economic effects. This was 
not new, perhaps, except in degree, but the change in degree was 
revolutionary. At least this was the case with taxation, which was ele- 
vated from a mere government “meal ticket” to an instrument of grand 
mic strategy. Even though conditions after the war may not re- 
those of the thirties, taxation is likely to retain its new sphere 
f interest. Intense concern for employment opportunity has been main- 
tained during the prosperous forties, when, in spite of manpower short- 
apprehension has continued as to how and where men employed 
med forces and in the war industries would find jobs after the 
ir. From now on, each component of the tax system is likely to be 
led before the bar of public opinion and asked the question: “Do 
you seriously impede enterprise, employment, and production?” If the 
answer is affirmative, and if there are alternatives that do not offend 
in this manner, the tax will probably be selected for discard. 

In emphasizing the new broader interests in taxation, the older and 
ually important objectives should not be neglected. Certainly no one 
n or should be allowed to forget, after this war, that one of the tests 
fa good tax system is its adequacy of yield. In this connection we 
id recall the ten years of federal deficits preceding the war and 
the new responsibilities growing out of our recent international ex- 
periences. The interest in fairness or equity or less inequality in the 
listribution of income also continues to be a very lively one. The war 
raised sharply the issue of whether there should not be an income 
eilling, and, while the proponents of this idea were not successful even 
n wartime, it is not likely that the suggestion will be forgotten. 

Most people are agreed that the tax system will have an important 
bearing on our postwar national income. They differ radically, however, 
sto what kind of a system might be conducive to high levels of em- 
ployment. Some hold that an inadequately distributed purchasing power 
ind a tendency toward oversaving are the limiting factors in produc- 
tion. They usually conclude that if the taxes on large individual in- 
mes, inheritances, and corporate savings could be kept or pushed 


f this paper are a condensation of a forthcoming report for the Committee for 
Development, to be published in 1944 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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high enough, the consumption to sustain large output would readily 
be forthcoming. On this theory, taxation should be used to create a large 
redistribution of wealth and income. Others take the view that the 
incentives to invest, to risk, and to expand are the limiting factors jy 
national income and full employment. On this theory, the economy js 
threatened by taxes which attack these incentives. 

It is perhaps possible to hold a middle ground between these ty» 
viewpoints. Certainly we shall need a postwar market for consumers 
goods much larger than that which has hitherto prevailed. This renders 
suspect taxes which impinge heavily upon the propensity or ability to 
consume. On the other hand, our experience during the thirties jndi- 
cates that solicitude for the market for consumers goods is not enough: 
we must have a lively interest and a substantial outlay in new invest. 
ment and new enterprise. Taxation must not destroy the interest of in- 
vestors and entrepreneurs in projects that look to the future. 

During recent years much has been heard about incentive taxation, 
This term is used to describe a variety of ideas and proposals, most 
of which call for preferred treatment of business income or for rewards 
and penalties deemed appropriate to stimulate output. Many of these 
ideas and proposals developed from the hard experiences of the thirties 
—a period characterized by a keen sense of insecurity and a great 
(sometimes almost pathological) tax-consciousness. These proposals 
sought to solve the economic problem through the tax mechanism. Taxes 
on idle capacity and hoarding were recommended to replace those on 
production and investment. Tax concessions for “giving employment” 
—that is, taking on an extra man—were proposed and one such scheme 
was tried out unsuccessfully in Germany. Of course, it is quite one thing 
to set up a tax system that will conserve the initiative generated by the 
economic system and another to devise a scheme of levies which will 
itself generate initiative. The right kind of an economy, with the right 
kind and degree of governmental policing, should provide its own in- 
centives. If it does not do so, something in the mechanism is out of gear 
and the proper procedure is to find the cause of the trouble and correct 
it. Moreover, it is doubtful if taxes on idle money and capacity can take 
the place of the business confidence that normally keeps the economy 
dynamic. Very probably the best form of “incentive taxation” is 4 
sensible and well-balanced tax system.’ 

Modifications in federal taxation to meet postwar needs should work 
toward a system without duplication of taxes, moderate as to degree, 
universal in application, and free from special privileges. The empha- 
sis should be placed on a direct personal tax to be measured by all in- 
come and to be paid by a large majority of American families. 

Here 


* This expresses No Oppos sition to experience rating in unemployment compensation 
the attempt is made to reduce or wisely distribute a specific cost of production. 
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Approaching the problem of needed modifications in postwar taxa- 
“jon more specifically, one may give first attention to the heavy business 
taxes that have come to feature our system. The heaviest and most 
productive of these taxes at the present time is the excess profits tax. 
Concerning the justifications of this tax under the extraordinary condi- 
‘ions that prevail during a total war, nothing need be said. The peace- 


time application of the tax is our present concern. It may be argued 
the excessive earnings of monopolistic business. But no means exist 
for distinguishing earnings that are the result of monopoly from those 
which are the rewards of superior efficiency and successful risk-taking. 
It will be far more important, after the war, to prevent monopoly and 
the restriction of output that usually attends it than to recover for gov- 
ernment a share in the booty. Prevention in this case is not a task for 
the taxing power but one for the police power. Everyone knows that the 
excess profits tax sets a new high in complication, administrative dif- 
ficulty, and compliance cost. In reformulating the postwar tax system, 


the excess profits tax should be eliminated. 

The declared-value excess profits tax, still hanging over from the 
Industrial Recovery Act of prewar days, warrants and has even fewer 
friends than the war excess profits tax and should certainly not survive 


the latter 

The postwar business tax problem of greatest importance concerns 
the corporate income tax. Historically, the corporate and personal 
income taxes were designed as an integrated system. This accounts for 
the origin of the so-called “normal” tax, which was set at the same level 
as the levy on corporations. Dividends were. exempt from the normal 
tax and thus double taxation was avoided. Gradually, in the early 
twenties, the two taxes parted company; their rates moved in opposite 
directions, and the corporate rate grew until it was several times that 
of the normal tax. To make the divorce complete, dividends, in 1936, 
were made subject to the normal tax. What had once amounted to a 
withholding levy had now become a full-fledged business tax. 

In its incidence and effects, the prewar business tax system left much 
to be desired. While one should not make very positive assertions about 
the incidence of any tax—and certainly not about that of the corporate 
income tax—it can be said with assurance that the tax cannot rest with 
the corporation. It is not possible for inanimate objects or inanimate 
creatures of the law to bear taxes. There are reports about horses being 
on public pay rolls and dogs inheriting fortunes. But there are no such 
stories about corporations paying taxes because, in the last analysis, this 
cannot happen. The taxes come out of somebody with whom the cor- 
poration does business; it might be the stockholder, it might be the 
customer, it might be the wage earner. The consensus of theoreticians 
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and businessmen holds that most of the tax is ultimately paid by the 
stockholder, but there is an important minority who insist that a cor. 
porate income tax is but a “sales tax in disguise” and is borne by the 
consumer. The occasion is not propitious for a discussion of incidence 
theory, but it is in order to observe that the tax does not make much 
sense, whatever view is accepted. If the burden is on the stockholder. 
it means doubling up with the personal tax; and if the burden is on the 
consumer, it means a haphazard kind of consumption tax. If what js 
desired in a business tax is a levy that can surely be passed on to the 
consumer, a tax based on gross income or “value added” would serve 
better than a net income tax. Best of all in this respect would be a 
retail sales tax. But why pick on the consumer? 

As to the effects of the corporate tax: First, it discriminates between 
stock and bond financing and encourages debt. With a 40 per cent 
corporate tax, every dollar earned for the bondholder is worth a dollar, 
but every dollar earned for the stockholder is worth only sixty cents, 
Bond financing may have a proper place in business financing though 
many are skeptical about this, for one reason because long-run dollar 
contracts involve speculation on the purchasing power of money. More 
important still is the fact that bond financing involves a high fixed 
charge which constitutes an element of insecurity for business. At least 
one can say that there is certainly no good reason why the tax system 
should favor bond financing. The SEC and state utility commissions 
constantly discourage bond financing but they are contradicted by a 
tax system that has exactly opposite bias. 

The double tax on profits is bad for incentives. It is true that profits 
are often concentrated in the upper brackets of income. Here they take 
the brunt of the progressive scale of the personal tax. This may be 
justified in the interest of reduced inequality, but what justification can 
there be for a double tax in addition? 

Corporate taxes are at best a crude way of collecting from individ- 
uals. They make no distinction between the poor widow, whose small 
dividends constitute her only pittance, and the affluent millionaire | 
stockholder, who could live excellently on 1 per cent of his receipts. 

The author is familiar with the contention that corporations receive 
governmental benefits and privileges for which they should pay and that 
it is unrealistic to identify these entities with their stockholders. This 
approach to the problem of business taxation seems of far less jmpor- 
tance than the analysis of incidence and effects. The benefits of gov- 
ernment are not apportionable with any degree of precision. Who knows 
what his pro rata skare of the benefits from a battleship may be? How 
can these benefits be apportioned among corporations or between them 
and their customers and wage earners? Moreover, it is not at all clear 
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‘hat we should distribute federal taxes according to benefits even if we 
-ould. In the last analysis, all taxes come out of the income or capital 
actual or potential) of individuals. Will division among individuals 
be more equitable or otherwise more desirable because business taxes 
are levied? This is the important question, and, in searching for the 
answer, one gets little guidance from any consideration of benefits. 

It is contended that to treat a corporation like an association of 
stockholders ignors the corporate entity and is unrealistic in our modern 
era. This issue had better be decided by a comparison of the incidence 
ind effects of the alternative procedures. As previously suggested, the 
incidence and effects attending the separate-entity treatment are such as 
to make it vulnerable to attack. The association-of-stockholders treat- 
ment rests on the same solid foundation as the personal income tax. 

Corporations do receive a special privilege in the grant of the right 
to operate as limited liability associations, and this is the basis of many 
franchise taxes which confuse and complicate the tax systems of many 
units of government. Under modern general incorporation laws, how- 

, this privilege is available for the asking. If competition were effec- 
tive, the value of this privilege would be reduced to zero. It is true that 
competition is not that efficient, but corporate taxes make no pre- 
tense of measuring the results of monopolistic practices. That there is 
some value to the privilege of incorporation may be conceded, but what 
this value may be in any given case is entirely a matter of guesswork. 
Moreover, the states, not the federal government, grant most cor- 
porations their franchises. 

The conclusion might seem to be that the corporate tax, like the excess 
profits tax, adds nothing of value to the tax system and had better be 
liscarded. However, we have yet to reckon with undistributed profits. 
The corporation can be used as a savings bank for private individuals. 
It almost inevitably is used as a means through which a large part of 
the flow of income reaches individuals, if at all, many years after it is 
earned. This is not to say that corporate reinvestment is a bad means of 
corporate expansion. On the contrary, it is one of the most economical 
means by which corporations—particularly small corporations—get the 
sinews of growth. But a personal tax system that ignores reinvested 
corporate earnings is omitting from its base a large part of what the 
nation earns and saves. Either the personal tax system will be extended 
to reach this income or we shall continue to have independent corporate 
(axes, 

An undistributed profits tax was tried in 1936 but it proved so un- 
popular that it lasted only three years. This “noble experiment” was ill- 
conceived and ill-executed from almost any point of view. Particularly 
resented were the facts that the tax doubled and redoubled existing 
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taxes, that it exerted very strong pressure to declare all earnings oy 
as dividends, and that its impact was especially hard on small com. 
panies who rely heavily on earnings for new equity capital. 

One solution of the problem—and one that has a great deal to recom. 
mend it—is that of treating corporations like partnerships and assessing 
individual stockholders on their pro rata shares of corporate earnings. 
whether or not distributed. This procedure would, in my judgment. 
be a big improvement over either our present double-decker system or 
the undistributed profits tax of 1936. 

But there are important objections to the proposal, of which we may 
mention and briefly discuss two. The first is that income in the hands 
of the corporation is not available to the stockholder for taxes or for 
any other purpose. Of course, the stockholder does acquire economic 
power when the corporation earns money. But the power is not in 
available form. By long-standing custom, the corporation is regarded 
as one entity and the stockholders as another, and, while the two are 
closely related, they are certainly not one and the same. 

Some students have attempted to solve the problem presented above 
by allowing or requiring corporations to issue taxable securities to 
cover pro rata shares of undistributed earnings. But even if the legal 
question here involved be waived, the proposal presents no simple solu- 
tion. Its purpose is to permit the stockholder to realize cash (by the 
sale of his new security), or to increase his equity in the company 
(meeting his tax from other resources), at his option. Some weight 
should be given to the objection that “capital structures of corpora- 
tions should not be controlled by tax avoidance considerations.” But 
more important are the mechanical and valuation problems involved. 
For instance, how would it be possible to capitalize small reinvestments 
and make proper allotment to small stockholders? How treat the case of 
the corporation that has current income to reinvest but has an ac- 
cumulated deficit from past operations? Should the value of securities 
accepted for tax purposes be the proportionate share of earnings pres- 
ently added to surplus or the market value of stocks distributed? The 
last word on the paper distribution of reinvested earnings has not been 
written, but, until better techniques are available, it must be concluded 
that the use of this device does not provide an adequate solution 0! 
the problems of “partnership procedure.” 

The second difficulty with the pro rata share method is that it 
would be troublesome to administer, especially in the case of large com 
panies. To trace earnings among many types of securities and through 
several layers of holding companies, as would be necessary in some 
instances, would be a fairly involved process. Actually, under modern 
corporation law the right of the stockholder to a fixed place in the 
capital structure of the corporation is not absolute, and a pattern 0! 
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vpothetical distribution, now announced, might later not be followed. 
¥ in corporate income by audit would mean changing the in- 
; of thousands, and, in some cases, hundreds of thousands, 
lders all over the country. 
the pro rata share solution were accepted, it would probably be 
desirable to confine it to small corporations and to tax the large ones 
» undistributed profits. (It must not be forgotten that of four to five 
ousand corporations, only a few thousand are large institu- 
long lists of stockholders scattered all over the country. For 
smaller companies, the partnership method would present no great 
dministrative or other difficulties.) But a revival of an undistributed 
as such would be about as popular as a revival of prohibition. 
eless, the partnership method has substantial merit: it is the 
t, simple, straightforward means of integrating corporate and 
| incomes for taxation purposes. It should be seriously con- 
a prospective solution of a difficult problem in postwar revi- 
tax system. 
r proposal for dealing with undistributed income without a 
x is to rely on the taxation of capital gains under the per- 
e tax to reach such receipts. 
present, undistributed profits are taxed once to the corporation 
igh the general corporate income tax and once to the stockholder 
through the personal tax when capital gains are realized. However, 
the personal tax does not apply fully to capital gains. To make the 
tal gains tax fully effective, the following changes wou'd be re- 
quired: ceiling rate and other special rate provisions would have to be 
removed; limitations on deductions of capital losses would have to be 
ted | gains and losses on transfer by gift and at the death of the 
would have to be made taxable. Were the corporate tax re- 
‘rom the picture and were capital gains made fully taxable, 
undistributed earnings would eventually be subject to the personal 
ompletely and to it only. 
proposal makes a large concession to reinvested earnings 
h the delay involved in applying the tax system to such receipts. 
ere is no big difference between receiving a $100 check and investing 
tin corporation stock, on the one hand, and having the corporation 
s one’s agent, on the other. It is undoubtedly impossible to 
treat accrued economic power on a par with that which is “realized,” 
he difference should be minimized rather than magnified. Moreover, 
tion of capital gains has proved one of the most difficult, con- 
and unsatisfactory experiences in American income ‘tax 
| to throw the whole issue of undistributed earnings into this 
isxet would probably mean confusion worse confounded. 
posal involving less deviation from present methods, and one 
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that will probably be more acceptable in the postwar era, is to follow 
the lead of the British and use the corporate tax as a withholding levy 
on dividends distributed out of current earnings and an advance pay. 
ment on reinvested earnings. The corporate tax rate would correspond 
to the standard or an intermediate rate applied to individuals. The 
stockholder would be credited in full for the tax paid by the corpora. 
tion and might be entitled to a refund for overpayment. The corpora. 
tion would pay the same tax on reinvested as on distributed earnings. 
and, in the former case, the credit to the stockholder would be made 
at the time of a subsequent distribution or when the stockholder realized 
a capital gain.’ Thus corporations would continue to pay a business 
tax in form and these business entities would continue to serve as ac- 
counting and collection agents for the government. But there would 
be no duplication of taxes. Reinvested earnings would be held for some 
current tax accountability but there would be no pressure from the 
tax system against the retention of earnings. 

More specifically, this proposed combination of withholding and ad- 
vance payment on retained income would operate as follows: Assume 
that the low-bracket personal tax rate is 20 per cent. Corporation A 
earns one million dollars in a given year, its income being reckoned as 
at present. On this it pays a tax of $200,000. Half of its remaining in- 
come is distributed and on this the corporation levy is treated in all 
respects like a withholding tax; no further obligations are due unless 
taxpayers are in the higher brackets of income and have surtaxes to 
pay. In the case of taxpayers with low incomes and many dependents, 
refunds may be due. For purposes of calculating the base of the per- 
sonal tax, the withheld tax on dividends is added to the dividends re- 
ceived. On the $400,000 retained by the corporation, the tax is paid in 
advance of distribution and the credit does not apply until the dis- 
tribution occurs (through delayed dividends or capital gains realized 
by sale, gift, or death transfer of securities). 

The above system is far from perfect as an integration device and it 
involves plenty of administrative difficulties of its own, particularly in 
crediting the withheld tax in case of delayed dividends and realized 
capital gains. The problem to be solved here is one of the toughest in 
the tax system and there are no simple and easy solutions. The with- 
holding-advance-payment system seems as fair and otherwise desirable 
a compromise of the interests involved as is likely to be achieved. 

The corporate tax has been very productive of revenue, but an inte- 
gration of corporate and personal taxes would not leave an insuperable 
replacement problem. It would collect a considerable sum from cor- 
porations themselves and would add to the base of the individual tax 


* As to the capital gain, this is a suggested departure from the British practice 
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»rough a substantial increase in dividends. There are precedents for 
«ch procedure both in British practice and, to some degree, in earlier 
rican practice. To avoid precipitous adjustments, the change could 
e in two or more steps. 
The proposal to integrate the corporate and personal taxes by the 
mination of duplication between them can be viewed as the elimina- 
tion of the corporate tax except as to form. But it can also be viewed as 
, reduction in the personal tax to the extent of the overlap. If taxation 
upon investment—a view very widely held—this relief at both 
equity security ownership should remove the impediment. Or, 
ing the problem from another angle, it can be said that the 
ion of this duplication in corporate and personal taxes would 
, reduction of prices, or an increase in the peacetime rate of 
orate profits, or both. Any of these effects would encourage ex- 
on of investment, output, and employment. 

t is concluded that we should make every effort to integrate suc- 
fully the corporate and personal income taxes. No modification of 

e tax system is more important and none rests on firmer ground. 
The integration proposal is based on the conviction that the personal 
income tax should become the mainstay of federal revenues in the post- 
period. If this is to be true, we must contemplate a personal tax 
ith a broad base and a high standard rate. Our present terms of the 
cularly the exemptions and standard rates, are little, if any, 
than were needed before the war. By the same token, they 
are too generous for the present emergency. The prewar situation, in 
which only about four million taxpayers paid direct taxes to the federal 
government, was little short of scandalous. The average citizen is begin- 
in ippreciate that it is better to pay some taxes and have a job 
nto pay no taxes and be without a job. Both for revenue and for 
e direct tax load of the future must be very widely shared. 
pper end of the income tax schedule is intemperately severe, at 
least for peacetime application, and should be scaled down a quarter or 
r the higher rates should be confined to levels of income where 
nall amounts of potential investment capital exist. A 90 
reduces a 20 per cent yield to 2 per cent after taxes—a 
sufficient to justify much risk-taking. It is sounder to plug 
han to insist on intemperate rates of tax. On the other hand, 
raint in the reduction of surtaxes is warranted by concern for 
enance of a high standard rate and because of the interest in 
preventing ‘ undue concentration of wealth and income. Some strength- 
ening of death taxes—where the incentives are less important—might 

compensate for a one-sided reduction of income tax rates. 

The income tax should apply universally to all income, regardless of 
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source, and exceptions to this rule should be kept to the barest mini- 
mum. The tax-exempt securities’ refuge is one of the most conspicyoys 
of these exceptions and should be one of the first to go. In addition i 
violating the universality rule, just stated, tax-exempt securities offer , 
special and highly unstrategic advantage to the most riskless of inyes. 
ments. Capital gains are entitled to special consideration for the time 
element in their accrual and because some of them represent reinvested 
earnings previously taxed. If allowance is made for these special char. 
acteristics and the surtaxes are reduced to reasonable levels, these 
sources of income should come under the universality rule and be syb- 
jected to the same rate of tax as other income. By the same token 
capital losses should be deductible against any positive income. | 
plausible case can be made for the segregation of losses and for cop- 
fining their deductibility to capital gains. But this type of one-way 
rule sacrifices taxpayer good will and involves inequities that are more 
important than any compensating advantages. The notion that capital 
gains do not constitute genuine income will not stand rigorous analysis 

Income tax administration should be substantially strengthened 
Thus far government investment in this important field has been con- 
fined largely to spots where a large return could be reaped for each 
dollar of outlay. The dollar that is spent for income tax policing is 
necessary even though it brings in no direct return. We all know what 
happened when the American states entrusted administration of the 
intangibles property tax “to the honor of the individual.” Much income 
that is taxable by the federal government is subject to no objective 
checks whatever. Not all this income can be checked, but there are 
ways and means of checking a much larger portion than is now covered. 
The direct gains in morale and the indirect gains in receipts are the cri- 
teria for the success of such a program. 

As previously stated, the program here presented contemplates the 
personal income tax as the mainstay of federal revenues. Some may 
prefer less emphasis upon a personal tax, hoping to witness the develop- 
ment of a federal general sales tax in the postwar period. I doubt the 
advisability of such a development. The states, with their more limited 
financial resources, have already employed this source and may employ 
it further. At any rate, their taxes are dominantly regressive. The fed- 
eral government, with its greater financial powers, should stay out of 
this field. In addition to the point of equity raised against sales taxes, j 
there is the fact that these indirect levies avoid the personal discipline 
which is conducive to governmental economy. Mr. Townsend knew 
what he was about when he proposed to float a fabulous pension 
scheme on the back of a transactions tax. Finally, there is something 
to the view that a wide market is essential to high levels of postwar 
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production and that a sales tax is a threat to this prospect. Altogether, 
‘he case against federal general sales taxes is quite convincing. 
The arguments against a general sales tax, just cited, do not apply 
the same weight against the special excises. There are those who 
no difference between a tax on whiskey and a tax on bread, 
ey cite the inelasticity in the demand for the former to support 
ise. The moral difference in the two levies lies in the fact that 
the one leaves the taxpayer an alternative to the tax quite compatible 
ith the national interest, while the other does not. 
in be no doubt that, with principal reliance on a broadly 
rsonal income tax (de-emphasizing business and sales taxes), 
ystem would be more consistently progressive at all levels of 
income than the one which prevailed before the war. 

A word should be added about the inequities that arise in income 

ion because income is gauged by too short an accounting period. 
case of corporations, the problem is one of ignoring the losses 

ears in assessing the income of the present year. A tax which 

t of current income, before the impairments on capital suf- 

in previous years have been made good, really comes out of 
During most of the years of heavy losses in the thirties, carry- 
ivileges for corporate losses were entirely suspended. The 

Act of 1942 does allow a two-year carry-forward and carry- 

f losses. This is by far the most generous provision for losses that 

(met business has enjoyed. But the carry-over period is short 
mpared with that allowed by the British; namely, six years. During 
irties, even with a six-year period only two-thirds of capital goods 
tries would have received full credit for losses. A six-year carry- 
like a fair allowance and one well worth its cost in revenue. 
\mong other benefits of less preoccupation with the annual period in 
me tax accounting would be relieving the pressures to reduce allow- 
‘or depreciation and obsolescence—pressures which add little, if 

y, tc the long-run revenue of the government and which are impedi- 

‘nts to industrial expansion and technological progress. 

The limitations of annual accounting are even more serious in the 
ase of individuals. Under the present system, a person with income 
that alternates between nothing and ten thousand dollars will pay half 

in uch income tax over the years as one who has a steady in- 

| five thousand dollars. Much income tax litigation involves 
| the amount might be greatly reduced if timing were made 

s important. Income that accrues over a number of years ought not 
be subject to high-bracket rates because it is realized in one particular 

The British policy of exempting casual income from taxation 
judgment, a fundamental error. Almost all income is casual 
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to a greater or lesser degree. The answer is not to exempt incom 
because of its casual character but to take due account of this charac. 
teristic in applying the rates. 

To be sure, what experience we have had with averaging (a goog 
deal in Great Britain and some seven years in Wisconsin) has not been 
very happy. Attempts at averaging have been supplanted by a carry. 
over of losses. The trouble with these systems was that they sacrificed 
the “currency” of the income tax; that is, they involved the opposite 
of what the Ruml plan aimed to achieve; they required people to pay 
taxes on income which was several years “cold.” Time does not permit 
an elaborate consideration of the problem. However, the negative 
results of these experiences with broadening the accounting base are. 
in my judgment, not conclusive. I think it is possible to devise an aver. 
aging system that will avoid the defects of those previously tried and at 
the same time give relief from high-bracket rates to persons with 
fluctuating income. Any complication to income tax procedure intro- 
duced by this addition would be worth its cost and could be offset by 
simplification: which would involve no sacrifices of important interests, 

Revision of the tax system along sensible lines will not provide a 
panacea for our economic ills. But it can be extremely important in 
sustaining morale, without which the system cannot continue to make 


progress. 
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DISCUSSION 


:srp Cotm: I believe Professor Groves has given us an excellent basis 
‘rq discussion of the federal tax system after the war. He rightly emphasized: 
g00d : that we must develop postwar economic and fiscal policies to promote full 
been 1d adequate peacetime use of our national resources; (2) that tax policy, 
rry- th ih it should not be considered a panacea, must play an important role in 
ficed - h a policy designed to promote employment and production. He said: 
w on, each component of the tax system is likely to be called before 
ar of public opinion and asked the question: ‘Do you seriously impede 
rise, employment, and production?’ If the answer is affirmative, and if 
alternatives that do not offend in this manner, the tax will probably 
d for discard.” I propose to accept this new paragraph in our 
le without objections. Harold Groves has brought before the court 
corporate income tax, suspected of serious violation of the new 
He presented the evidence, found the defendant guilty, and recom- 

death sentence to be executed by stages. 
scussing the statement of Prosecutor—I mean Professor—Groves, I, 
y, am to act as counselor-at-law for the defendant. In that capacity 
duty of searching for weaknesses in the indictment and presenting 

ight be said in favor of the defendant. 

sor Groves says that the corporate income tax has no right to exist 
it taxes something that has no reality; namely, the corporation. In his 
the corporation creates a tax problem of its own only to the extent 


es not currently distribute all profits to the stockholders. I submit 
orporation has characteristics which distinguish it definitely from the 


ic 


for which it supposd to act, such as limited liability, legal and 
ntinuity (as compared with the limited life span of the individual) , 
r of ownership and management, access to nation-wide (sometimes 
d-wide) sources of financing, possibilities of intercorporate affilia- 
r without integration of management, and others. These charac- 
ermine, I believe, the very essence of many of our modern aspects 
ule business operations. All these characteristics have been devel- 
ps on the basis of a legal fiction but have become reality and are 
by the law. The corporation is as real as modern business and is not 
reen” that can be and should be disregarded. 
irgument that corporate taxation in addition to individual income taxes 
louble taxation on the stockholder is not valid if and to the extent 
corporation is recognized as an economic reality sui generis. There is 
ification in the government claiming a share in the return from 
ivities, along with the shares going to other factors of production; 
labor, management, and capital. The corporate tax can be fully justi- 
the grounds of its financial productivity, as well as on the grounds of 
phy, unless it can be proven that it really impedes enterprise, em- 
ind production. 
1 Groves presented two arguments on which his economic case 
t the corporate tax rests: 
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First, it discriminates between stock and bond financing. This js a yajj, 
observation and a serious criticism of the corporate income tax in its presen; 
form. It is not, however, a justified basis for a death sentence, since there are 
various techniques available to eliminate or reduce this discriminatio,, by 
modifying the present law. 

Second, the corporate tax is “a drag upon investment,” and its elimination 
would encourage expansion of investment, output, and employment, Professo, 
Groves has not presented his evidence for this statement. The prosecuto, 
simply says the defendant is guilty of murder because a murder has been cop. 
mitted. I beg him to submit his proof. The task of promoting investmen; 
output, employment (and in another context Professor Groves rightly adds 
consumption) will require all ingenuity and a concerted effort. By sacrificing 
one particular tax as a scapegoat and by concentrating our efforts on the 
drive to eliminate this particular tax, we may divert our energies from 
broader problem with possibly disastrous results. 

In laying out the criterion that should be applied in deciding on the elimina- 
tion of a particular tax, Harold Groves wisely included the clause: “ 
there are alternatives that do not offend in this manner.” He failed, however. 
to specify what other taxes could be increased without undesirable effects, [/ 
he assumes that we shall be able to do with less taxes in the postwar period 
he should prove that we cannot derive greater benefits from reducing other 
taxes. In this respect he did not present the bill of particulars under the 
general rule of the code. 

In the short time at my disposal, I cannot attempt to analyze the factors 
which, in my opinion, may impede production after the war. Without such an 
analysis I do not believe that a constructive and comprehensive answer to th: 
question so aptly posed by Professor Groves can be given. Nevertheless, | 
wish to indicate my conviction that to some extent corporate taxes may impede 
production in conjunction with other factors. This is the case, first of all, i 
the rates are excessive. I believe that a considerable reduction in the necessarily 
high war tax rates is called for in the postwar period. 

A reform of the corporate tax field in other respects appears desirable 
also. I am in full accord with Professor Groves that we should distinguish be- 
tween taxation of small and large corporations. I propose to distinguish be- 
tween the “private” corporation, which has no access to the national capital 
market and cannot be used for intercorporate affiliations, and the “public 
corporation with access to the national capital market, whose securities can be 
traded on stock exchanges and bought by insurance companies and other cor- 
porations. Taxation according to the “partnership principle” appears most 
desirable for the small or private corporation. For the large or public corpora- 
tion, a corporate income tax appears justified. 

For the public corporation a solution must then be found for the problem 
of undistributed profits and the relationship between the corporate income tax 
and the individual income tax. I do not believe that Harold Groves’ propos@! 
to adopt the British method of credits for dividends received eliminates ot 
sufficiently reduces the tax discrimination between distributed and nondistrib- 
uted profits, unless the tax collected at the source is very high. Protessor 
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f course, wants to supplement the British method by the adoption 
tion) of the capital gains tax. This, in my mind, would be a solution 
+ were a tax on nonrealized as well as on realized capital gains (inven- 
1). This, in my judgment, would be wholly impracticable. In this 
vish that consideration would be given to the proposals made by the 
of the National Tax Association on federal taxation of corporations 
. few years ago which aimed at taxing undistributed profits but tried to avoid 
the defects of the 1936 law. 
‘nally, I would like to propose that further consideration be given to some 
§ incentive taxation in connection with the corporate income tax. I 
ire Professor Groves’ skepticism with respect to the specific proposals 
ty which he referred. I do think, however, that there are other possibilities 
irther exploration. I find, for instance, that Dr. Kimmel, in a recent 
Br ookings Institution publication, made some suggestions concerning tax 
tives for new ventures, and I may also refer to some suggestions of this 
ich I made in an article i in Social Research’ a few years ago. 
ming up, I do not enter a plea of “not guilty” for my client. I do think 
that the corporate income tax structure should be revised in line with a policy 
lesigned to promote adequate use of our national resources. I plead only for 
1ency and urge you to send the corporate income tax not to the death 
iber but to the reformatory. If the culprit can be cured of certain bad 
he can still become, I trust, a promising and respectable member of our 
twar tax family. 


E. FLANDERS: Dr. Groves’ paper is so comprehensive as to leave 
little need for addition and so nearly in line with the views of your speaker as 
to make serious criticism difficult. 

There is no harm, perhaps, in driving home one of his points. The obvious 
primary purpose of federal taxes is to raise the funds needed for governmental 
expenditures. Beyond this primary purpose there have always been secondary 
ones, aimed at bringing about real or imaginary social benefits. Among these 
secondary purposes have been control of commodities subject to abuse (excise 
te 1 tobacco and alcohol), redistribution of wealth, the breaking up of 

tates (in England by the death duties), etc. 
ether or not we have secondary purposes in federal taxation, we cannot 
escape secondary effects. Effects outside the fiscal purposes have always re- 
lted from changes in tax policy. This is no new condition, What is new is the 
rmous volume of this taxation in the aggregate and its heavy incidence on 
luals and enterprises. This new volume and weight, culminating in our 
war taxes, cannot fail to produce secondary effects of such great im- 
whether for good or ill, that the original aspect of fiscal policy bids 
ome itself of secondary importance so far as the well-being of our 

is concerned. 

n carrying out the tax policies necessary for a high level of production and 
nent in this country, we are faced with problems of two different sorts. 
in the sphere of economics; the other in the sphere of politics. While 


Employment Through Tax Policy?” Social Research, November, 1940. 
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there are bound to be some differences of opinion as to questions in the firs; 
sphere, we are still more likely to find it difficult to get a meeting of minds P 
to what is politically feasible, even when the economically desirable has bp. 
come clear to all. 

For instance, it may not be politically feasible to eliminate corporate taxes 
even though it might be desirable from the standpoint, let us say, of farmers 
and industrial employees. It may not be politically feasible to have as high a 
normal tax rate and as broad a base as purely economic considerations might 
suggest. The best hope for accomplishing these changes, if they are proper 
ones, lies in the possibility of achieving a more nearly steady and higher level 
of employment and production in this country. If this can be maintained a; 
around 135 or 140 billions a year at the present price level, with a national 
postwar budget of 18 or 19 billions, there will be enough of a drop in tax 
rates so that a reasonably broad base and normal rate will seem and really be 
far less burdensome than is the present tax structure. 

With the same fortunate set of conditions, there would be a chance that the 
relief on corporation taxes would be great enough so that the net gain could be 
distributed partly in wages, partly in lowered prices, partly in necessary capital 
accretion, and still leave the high returns that are necessary to investment if 
the thousands of new ideas that are buzzing about the country in these days 
are to be permitted to add their proper share of expanded employment and pro 
duction to the national economy. 

To your speaker’s mind, the most difficult problem of all, critically speak- 
ing, relates to the problem of undistributed liquid profits as a tax refuge for 
the large stockholders, with the related problem of capital gains and !osses. i 
the normal tax on corporation income is retained, with credit given to individ- 
uals for dividends distributed, then to this limited extent such undistributed 
income will be taxed. On any reasonable postwar normal tax, the relief from the 
present excess profits taxes (which in peacetime would be absurd and destruc- 
tive) will be so great that the added withholding would almost be embraced 
as a pleasure, while the losses in taxes from nondistribution would be more 
than made up by general increase in taxable earnings. 

As to capital gains and losses, were these to be entirely eliminated and the 
present inheritance tax structure retained, the original withholding tax plus 
the inheritance tax when the retained earnings finally come before the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue, would add up to a considerable percentage of th 
total earnings, and it might well be argued that taxes on retained earnings o! 
this order of magnitude, as compared with more drastic treatment, would 
result in losses of revenue which would be, in the long run, a small price to 
pay for the stimulation of enterprise which will result from a tax system 
which focuses one eye at least on the expansion and maintenance of employ- 
ment. Yet it will be politically difficult to defer the collection on capital 
gains until the hour of death. 

There is one other possibility of usefulness in tax policy which should be 
mentioned. The tax structure should be calculated to balance the budget at a 
definite rate of national income, and held there through good times and bad. 
With this rate continuous, it will have a deflationary effect when busiress 
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ditions get inflationary. Then large tax returns will become available for 
» bond issues (particularly those held by banks); and, at the same 
arrangement will be inflationary in periods of low employment and 
n when government credit will need to be expanded. This cannot 
ole reliance for controlling the business cycle, but it will help. Our 
ence of the last ten years indicates that there is no direct arithmetical 
hip between money supply on the one hand, and business activity 
and employment on the other. 

The emphasis on the political aspects in this discussion has not been made 
yith any spirit of complaint against the restraints which political requirements 
ut about the adoption of good economic policies. Political conditions are a 
fact which have to be reckoned with as much as do the principles of mathe- 
matics. 1 hope that sometime social scientists, businessmen, consumers, and 
ips in the body politic can themselves get a sufficient grasp of and 
in politics to make it possible to gain the adoption of policies 

are for the best interests of all concerned. 
would be difficult to think of any area in which it would be more useful 
he ordinary citizen to get that conjunction of political feasibility and good 
icy than in this area of fiscal policy, and Dr. Groves’ paper is a most ef- 

ve contribution to this end. 
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POSTWAR FEDERAL INTEREST CHARGE’ 


By Cart SHoupP 
Columbia University 


The present paper reviews some general relations between interest 
and taxes, analyzes the current flow of federal interest payments to 
various classes of recipients, projects the analysis into 1946 under 
assumptions of two and a half more years of large deficits, and con- 
cludes by computing the added taxation that would equal the eco. 
nomically significant portion of the interest payments. 


I. General Considerations 


Three questions of a general nature are considered here. First, what 
are the foundations for the traditional public finance doctrine that 
interest requires an equivalent amount of taxes? Second, does a com- 
bination of interest and taxes always create an economic problem or 
may it be a frictionless transfer? And third, does any such problem tend 
to persist, or is it resolved (perhaps only into another kind of economic 
problem) by the same forces that created it? 

Interest and Taxes. Postwar interest payments on the federal war 
debt give the recipients a claim on the community’s postwar output of 
goods and services. It may be assumed that, in general, the postwar 
production of goods and services is no greater because of the reward or 
incentive element in the interest charge than it would have been if the 
government had followed some other war finance program that did not 
involve the payment of postwar interest. Consequently, to the extent 
that the recipients of the interest exercise their claim on the economy's 
output by spending the interest receipts (either on consumption or 
capital formation), more goods and services must be produced, thus 
cutting into leisure or unemployment; or, if production is already so 
large that it can be increased only at sharply rising costs, if at all, 
the exercise by the interest recipients of their claims must force others 
to get along with less, or to get less for a given amount of work. This 
forcing of others to get along with less, or to get less for a given amount 
of work, is customarily brought about either through taxation or 
through a rise in prices. Traditionally, in public finance literature, the 
amount of extra taxation levied because of the interest charge alone is 
assumed to be equal to the interest charge. Most of the writers appar- 
ently assume it to be self-evident that the interest alone (apart from 
any project of repaying the debt) does not require tax revenue greater 

‘This paper was prepared in connection with a study of economic aspects of public 


finance being carried on under a grant of funds from the Rockefeller Foundation to Co 
lumbia University. 
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: the interest, but does require tax revenue of at least that amount 
cause borrowing to pay interest leads to an impossible situation in 
long run. The long-run difficulty is commonly described as a collapse 
covernment’s credit. The reason for the collapse is not always 

, But few if any of the analyses imply that it comes because 
the central government is unable to get or create money somehow or 
other to meet its debts. Rather, the collapse reflects a belief that the 
sovernment’s financing methods imply a substantial fall in the value 
of money. If this interpretation of the traditional approach is correct, 
‘hat approach accords with the view that taxation required by the in- 
terest payment is needed to prevent others from bidding away from 

e interest recipients part of the goods and services to which their 
interest receipts nominally entitle them. Traditional public finance 
which says the taxation is necessary in order to “pay” the 

the implication being that there is no other ultimately work- 
to pay it), may therefore prove not much different, in essential 
from the mode of speaking whereby taxation, whatever its 
iould “never . . . be undertaken merely because the govern- 

; to make money payments.’” 
ny particular case, the amount of extra tax revenue needed to 
| maintain economic stability might be less than the interest, or it might 
be more, and would doubtless vary over time. The one-for-one relation- 
ship postulated by traditional doctrine must be considered simply as a 
rule of thumb. These remarks will not, it is hoped, gloss over essential 

f es, or detract from the great service rendered by recent analy- 

pointing out how carelessly traditional public finance doctrine 

ken for granted the necessity for a one-to-one relationship of ex- 

increments and tax increments. But it must also be noted 

tha are as yet few quantitative guides on what other ratios, if 

iny, to use. If the traditional one-to-one ratio became in some respects 

a tabu, it was a tabu that developed slowly over decades and even 

centuries, first, because wide and persistent departures from it were 

commonly accompanied by serious economic instability, and second, 

because no one had demonstrated how to compute another ratio more 
likely to give stability in any given situation. 

If, indeed, the interest recipients never exercised their claims on 
the community, but hoarded their interest receipts forever, the money 
to pay them could be created by the central bank, without any eco- 

nic effects. This assumption, however, is obviously unrealistic. (In- 
identally, serious political and social effects might result from the 
uncertainty whether the interest hoarders would eventually exercise 


"A. P. Lerner, “Functional Finance and the Federal Debt,” Social Research, February, 
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their claims.) If it is assumed that, in the absence of spending by the 
interest recipients, there would be large and continued unemployment. 
the exercise of their claims on output could proceed, unchecked py 
additional taxation, without forcing others to give up anything except 
some undesired unemployment (with some exceptions owing to lack of 
mobility of factors). Here, the interest problem is eclipsed by a much 
larger one, and until the latter is dealt with the first does not have much 
meaning. Even without this assumption there remains the probability of 
recurring periods of unemployment, coupled, however, with periods 
when output would be high even if the interest recipients were not ex. 
ercising their claims. Consequently, in a general analysis of the problem, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the interest payment does require 
higher tax rates or new taxes, if the interest recipients are to exercise 
their claims to the degree they wish, at unchanged price levels. 
Disassociation of Interest and Taxes in the Individual’s Mind. The 
problem has been stated, up to this point, in terms of the interest re- 
cipients and the “others.” This is merely a convenient way of speak- 
ing. Everybody may be an interest recipient, so there may be no “oth- 
ers” as physical entities. Still, the problem as outlined above remains. It 
remains, because the individual as a government bondholder has a 
legal right to receive his interest whether or not he is made to contribute 
to the taxation levied on account of the interest, and he knows this. 
From his individual point of view it is not a case of his right hand 
paying his left. His left hand is guaranteed payment from some collec- 
tive hand. He acts on the premise that his left hand will get the money 
even if he decreases his economic activity, or votes taxes onto someone 
else, or evades taxes. So, even if the interest recipient’s tax bill on ac- 
count of the interest is no more than the interest he receives, and he 
knows it, the tax is still a burden to him. He believes that the tax is 
something which, if reduced, will bring only benefit to him, in view of 
his contractual right to the interest. Consequently, even if a govern- 
ment attempted to impose an extra tax on each individual (because of 
the interest) in direct proportion to’the interest he was receiving, ot 
in direct proportion to the claim that he was exercising as a result of 
the interest receipt—the tax being based, of course, on something more 
than just the interest itselfi—a problem would still exist. No doubt the 
social and political strains may be intensified if the interest recipients 
form a wealthy minority, but some of the economic effects might not 
be—for example, the effect of the added taxes on willingness to work. 
The taxpayer’s economic reaction to the extra points on the income 
tax rate will not be altered by the knowledge that they are imposed 
simply to make him give up no more than what he is getting from his 
interest. Such knowledge may make him more willing to vote the taxes, 
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‘) order to avoid a rising price level or direct controls, but his economic 
actions to the tax, once it is voted, are made on the assumption that 
he will continue to receive the interest no matter what he does. 
In view of these considerations, an interest charge in the federal 
could conceivably produce something like an economic deadlock 
could be resolved only by price controls and rationing, by a rise 
‘9 a new high price level, or by heavy taxation of the poll-tax variety 
hat stimulated work. The interest flow could be so large in dollars, 
relative to the productive capacity of the economy in terms of the 
existing price level, that the economic power of both the interest pay- 
ments and all wages, salaries, and investment income would have to 
be cut drastically to make the claims fit the output. If the federal debt 
were widely distributed, and if the cutting were done through an ordi- 
nary type of income tax, or even by a sales tax, the resulting marginal 
ate of tax might be so high that each taxpayer would decide to retire on 
left of his interest income—or, if not to retire, at least to 
The lessened output would require more cutting of dis- 
posable i incomes, and so on, down, presumably, to some low production 
level of equilibrium characterized by poverty and idleness. There is no 
prospect that the federal interest burden will grow so large; and if there 
were, th set of circumstances that made it so would probably resolve 
the problem by causing or allowing a general rise in prices. Still, the 
si ty seems worth mentioning, if only to free ourselves of the 
jisleading connotations of the right hand-left hand doctrine. The 
writers who have emphasized this doctrine have usually failed to note 
t the two hands, though belonging to the same body, are, as it were, 
controll led by separate brains and are not always on speaking terms 
with each other. 
A tax imposed as a percentage of the individual’s capital, instead of 
hi ie or his consumption, of course cannot avoid the problem 
the individual taxpayer’s assumption that his continued 
f the interest does not depend on his reaction to the tax. The 
mic effects of a capital tax, even if it were accompanied by an 
iggregate interest payment, could hardly be zero, especially 


le of this analytical picture is the unsatisfactory nature of some of the 
specialists in public finance to counter what they evidently felt was false 
Beaulieu, for instance, says that, if there is no public borrowing, the tax- 
ild have had to pay the interest is left correspondingly untouched, while the 
would have loaned to the state will instead be drawing an income from his 
ng it invested in private enterprise. Neither party loses by the lack of the 
1 one of them has a positive benefit. (Traité de la Science des Finances, 
Tome Second, p. 228, Paris, 1912.) But if all other things are to remain 
the putative taxpayer who must supply the money for the interest or 
imably in the price of some goods or services) that the capitalist recéives 
iterprise. Leroy-Beaulieu does not make his argument rest on any assumed 
tivity of public investment. 
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over the long period of time that the debt would be outstanding, and 
in a country where capital assets in the form of Savings bonds. cash. 
and bank deposits are as widely distributed as they are in the Unite 
States.* 

Suppose the total interest charge is moderate in relation to the pa. 
tional income; still, if the interest were counterbalanced by the addition 
of some extra points on the surtax scale of the individual income tay 
some investment might thus be discouraged, and the willingness to work 
might be decreased, leading to a cut in output. In highly simplified 
theory it may be conceivable that the increase in income tax rates 
could be set at just the level where the sum total of its investment. 
deterring effect and its consumption-cutting effect would equal the 
total of the consumption-increasing and investment-increasing results 
of the spending by the interest recipients of their money. In theory 
that considers important dynamic influences, and a segmented economy 
with a certain lack of mobility of factors, it seems not a priori evident 
that this exact balancing could be reached, or held for an appreciable 
length of time. And in practice, in view of the erratic course taken by 
investment—to say nothing of the gaps in quantitative knowledge on 
the relation of consumer spending to consumer income—economists are 
not yet able to offer the legislator and the administrator computations | 
showing how much taxation of a given kind will counterbalance, in the 
sense used above, the given amount of interest. The legislator and ad- 
ministrator, lacking such computations, will probably fall back on the 
one-to-one ratio when considering the interest problem as an isolated 
factor. By doing so, they do not of course avoid the danger of impeding 
or stimulating investment or consumption more than they want to. The 
bigger the interest charge, the worse the consequences of a given mis- 
take in judgment. 

Tendency of the Interest Problem to Resolve Itself Into Another 
Problem. Insofar as wartime borrowing is based on a determination to 
pay very low interest rates, the problem of sharing the community's 
postwar resources tends to be worked out by cutting the real value of 
all money claims through a rise in prices. Very low interest rates imply 
heavy borrowing at the banks. (The view taken here is that at 5 per 
cent, for example, a wartime government can get much more money 
from sources outside the banking system than it can at | per ceil, 
although the difference may reflect chiefly wartime dishoarding rather 
than a change in wartime spending.) The borrowing from the banks 


‘For a different view, cf. M. Kalecki, “The Burden of the National Debt 
Vol. 5, No. 5, Institute of Statistics, Oxford, April 3, 1943. Experience indicates that 
would be difficult to administer, with reasonable success, a continuing capital tax (tax o! 
net worth of individuals), but all phases of such a tax, theoretical and practical, are muca 
in need of careful re-examination. Little research has been devoted to this subject in recent 
years. 
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stponed until after the war if compulsory loans are used 

e war, but are paid off after the war by voluntary loans at 

rates. The large volume of new money created during or 

e war by selling government bonds to the banks tends to allow, 
produce, a postwar level of prices somewhat higher than would 

t e borrowing had been only of already existing money (even 

if it were money that would otherwise have been held idle during the 
war because of direct controls on spending). No proportionate or other 
tion between the amount of money and the price level is 

this statement, merely a direct relation, or tendency, of 

ified degree. And of course the extent to which private holdings 
ent bonds could be easily converted into money in the post- 
war period has a bearing on the comparison.’ In general, though, it 
appears that the federal postwar interest problem, under the present 
pattern of war finance, tends to be less than it might be otherwise for 
two reasons: the dollar amount of interest will be low because the 
rates are low; and the real claim on resources that can be exercised 
he interest recipients will be still lower because of the fall in the 
the dollar traceable, directly or indirectly, to, or made possi- 
creation of large amounts of new money. Even if the cost 

ing rises no more than its present officially indicated 25 per cent 

the level of July, 1940, a purchaser of the 214 per cent Treasury 

bond issued in July of that year will be receiving only 1.8 per cent in 
as interest on his original investment.® An investor who 


nment pays, say, 5% on a long-term bond to obtain the use of some already 
that, at any lower interest rate, would have remained idle until the end 
the creditor enters the postwar period holding a government bond instead of 
r bank deposit he would be holding if the government had not borrowed 
nd had instead obtained its funds through the creation of new money by the 
In some analyses, this difference in type of holding is regarded as un- 
use of the ease with which government bonds may currently be converted 
Mark Mitnitzky, “Some Monetary Aspects of Government Borrowing,” 
ymic Review, March, 1943, p. 29). The view taken in the present analysis, 
it the existence of high-yielding long-term government bonds among their 
f currency or bank deposits will probably exert some influence on the 
not on the corporations’) postwar decisions to spend, whatever their 
have been when they bought the bonds (cf. J. R. Hicks, “Saving and the 
t in War-Time,” Manchester School, April, 1941, pp. 21-27). Moreover, the 
ment can make it impossible for any substantial number of such bonds 
to cash at par value; i.e., without foregoing a still larger interest return. 
restricting credit; e.g., raising reserve requirements. The resulting decline 
ould no doubt induce some liquidation by those who had borrowed heavily 
those who hoped to outguess the market, but it seems likely that most of 
pon long-term bonds would be converted into cash more slowly because of 
tions. And if the bonds were of limited marketabilitvy—for instance could 
y commercial banks (e.g., the 214% Treasury bonds of 1964-69, up to 
953) or pledged as collateral for loans frorn the banks—they would differ 
cash. Consequently, to the extent that individuals come out of the war 
nent bonds, the postwar authorities will have a somewhat greater eppor- 
f the greater chance of effective restriction of credit) to forestall or check 
twar spending than if the individuals held cash. 
t the rate of 1.8% forever, or, alternatively, at a negative real rate for the 
irchase to maturity. 
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put $75 into a ten-year Savings bond in 1940 will get eighty of these 
1940 dollars when he redeems his bond in 1950, if prices remain yp. 
changed from now on. This is real interest for the ten-year period at 
an annual rate of 0.6 per cent, compounded annually. If prices rise 
by more than 331% per cent from the level prevailing at the time oj 
purchase, the Savings bond owner (series A to E) will receive a nega. 
tive rate of real interest for the period. To put it another way, the 
Savings bond owner (series A to E) will receive a negative rate of 
real interest, upon holding to maturity, if the price level rises through. 
out the ten years at an average monthly rate of more than 28/100 oj 
1 percentage point (the price level in the year of purchase being repre. 
sented by 100). 

History affords striking examples, on the other hand, of interest 
paid in money more valuable than that which was loaned to the govern- 
ment. The minority report of the British Report of the Committee on 
National Debt and Taxation in 1927 (Colwyn Committee) estimates 
that “over two-thirds of the post-war debt was raised when the value 
of money was lower than at 31st March, 1925.’” Interest on the World 
War borrowings of the United States appears to have been paid, in 
general, in dollars more valuable than those loaned. The data on prices 
during and after the Civil War suggest a similar result for at least part 
of the debt.* In the hundred years following the Napoleonic Wars, hold- 
ers of British bonds bettered their position in terms of the purchasing 
power of the interest they received.* The war loan policies of the United 
States and Great Britain in the last conflict did involve higher interest 
rates, however, than those being offered at present.’® No general state- 
ment can be made, from experience, that there is a tendency of a war- 
loan interest charge to work itself out into another problem; but the 
current pattern of war finance is different enough from those of the 
past to make this negative statement of limited value. 

An exception to the statement that the postwar interest payments 
give the recipients a claim on the community’s postwar output with- 
out increasing the output’ is the familiar instance of the banking 
system. A considerable part of the postwar federal interest payments to 


* Cmd. 2800, p. 366. 
®See indexes in U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbooi 


Labor Statistics (1941 edition), pp. 705, 715. 

* Cmd. 2800, p. 236. 

” The real burden on those who contributed, net, to the interest transfer was of cours 
greatly lightened by the large increase in number of people of working age and the increase 
in productivity per capita. The latter item, but not the former (beyond a limited extent 
is relevant today in considering the years ahead. 

“In computations of national income (goods and services produced for sale on the 
market) it is customary to omit central government interest in Great Britain but t 
clude it in the United States. This difference in viewpoint illustrates the difficulty 0! 
deciding to what extent government interest is or is not in fact a payment for increased 
output. 
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‘he commercial banks will be in exchange for current output in the 
‘orm of banking services to the public. This is to say, if the federal 
sovernment had borrowed little or nothing from the commercial banks 


existing money), at least some of the banking service we may now 
expect in the postwar period would not be available, unless service 
-harges were expanded or interest rates on postwar business loans were 
raised. Part of the interest payment, as representing a claim on re- 
sources, is therefore offset by the creation of services that would not 

vailable were it not for the interest payment or some other charge. 
The taxpayer, instead of paying taxes to counterbalance the claim on 
the community’s resources gained by the bank’s shareholders through 
the interest payment, would have had to pay perhaps about the same 
amount to the bank in service charges or in higher rates on private bor- 
rowings. There remains a substantial economic difference, however. 
An individual may react to taxation by diminishing his own volume 
of work, or taking fewer risks, but he will not react in any such 
manner to a service charge imposed by banks. When he pays the service 
charge he gets something of value directly in exchange; moreover, he 
does not have to use his money this way. Consequently the last incre- 
ment of his work is not made any the less valuable to him by the exist- 
ence of banking services obtainable upon paying a service charge— 
ither, the contrary. Nor is it likely that the higher bank charges on 
private loans would reduce effort directly, though they might reduce 
somewhat the taking of risks or even the volume of virtually riskless 


investment.” 
Il. Current Interest Flow 


II of this paper estimates how much of the federal interest 

» (as of September 30, 1943) is going to each of the several types 

{ recipient—Federal Reserve banks, commercial banks, holders of 
discount Savings bonds, and so on—and estimates also how much of 
the interest flow in each case is being recouped under existing federal 
taxes. The aim is to ascertain how much of the interest flow is of current 
economic significance in the sense that it is currently and immediately 
available for spending or saving. Some of the segments of interest flow 
are subtracted in their entirety because of the nature of the recipient, 
or because the interest is accruing instead of being paid out. Of the 
ther segments, present taxes take an appreciable part. The remainder 
i comprehensive analysis of the economic aspects of a government interest charge, 

Pigou, A Study in Public Finance, 2nd edition, Part III. See also B. U. Ratch- 

e Burden of a Domestic Debt,” American Economic Review, September, 1942, 

7; and Catherine G. Ruggles, “Social and Economic Implications of the National 


ms for Defense (Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science), 
pp. 199-206. 
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is defined to be of current economic significance. It would be interesting 
to go further, and speculate on how much of this remainder js being 
saved, not spent; but this kind of analysis is more complex than mighy 
at first appear. To mean much, it must set up some alternative fiscaj 
policy that would not entail the flow of interest in question, and the 
significant item would then be the saving or spending that would occy; 
under this policy compared to that which occurs under the present 
policy. Collateral as well as direct effects of the difference in Policy 
become relevant. Aside from a few incidental remarks here and there 
this more ambitious attempt has not been made in the present paper, 
The difficulties that would be involved in it are touched upon again 
in the concluding section. 

The possible volume of spending that might result from the interest 
payments is of course overshadowed by the amount that might be sup- 
ported by a widespread cashing in, or sale on the market, of federal 
obligations, or by a drawing down of deposits or currency holdings, 
Still, the entire problem must be studied piece by piece, and the present 
paper is restricted to the interest element. The implicit question in the 
background of all the data it presents is: in what respects would the 
postwar situation be different if the government had adopted—or did 
henceforth adopt—a fiscal policy involving the payment of less—or 
more—interest ? 

A. To Federal Reserve Banks. An estimated 69 million dollars a 
year is being paid to the Federal Reserve banks as interest on their 
8.9 billion dollars holdings of federal obligations.’* This is not much 
more than the 51 million dollars reported by the Reserve banks as 
“current earnings, U.S. government securities” for calendar 1942, and 
the 40 millions reported a year earlier, when the holdings were much 
lower. The expansion in the Reserve banks’ holdings of federal obliga- 
tions since December 31, 1941, has come entirely in the holdings of 
certificates of indebtedness and Treasury bills.” 

Part, if not all, of the interest charge that flows to the Federal Re- 
serve banks can be considered to be without economic effect, for rea- 
sons advanced in Part III below. The remainder is probably below 50 
million dollars and hence not significant for the present computations, 
which are in terms of tenths of billions of dollars. 

B. To Commercial Banks. Slightly less than one billion dollars a 
year in interest is now being paid to the commercial banks on their 
57.9 billion dollar holdings of federal obligations.” They are return- 


incates 


$5.3 billion were in bills, presumably paying % of 1%, and $1.3 billion in certihca 
of indebtedness, which pay 7% of 1%. The $1.5 billion in Treasury bonds probably averagt 
about 2%, and the $0.7 billion in notes about 1%. ; 

“Data on holdings and earnings are from Federal Reserve Bulletin. __ a 

“The Federal Reserve Bulletin (December, 1943, p. 1178) estimate of $59.2 bulion 5 
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mewhat less than 300 millions of it to the federal government in 
come and excess profits taxes, leaving a net interest payment of 700 
lollars.”® 

fraction of the 700 million dollars exerts an appreciable eco- 

omic effect, in the sense of comparing the situation as it stands with 

it it would be like if the interest were not being paid because the 

' | been raised by taxes instead of by sale of bonds to the com- 
mercial banks. To analyze this problem, involving as it does the ques- 
‘on “what would have happened if,” would require the construction 

ist two alternative patterns of war finance, with fairly definite 
fications. The nature of this task is explored in a subsequent sec- 

on of this paper. In passing, however, it may be surmised that an 

ible part of the 700 million dollars is being set aside to increase 

| surplus, undivided profits, or reserves of the banks, instead of 

in id out to stockholders or serving to cover wages or other 
exp nses. Insofar as it is so set aside, it has no appreciable immediate 
economic effect.” 


nore nearly accurate estimate for the total, after subtracting about $0.5 
of book value over the par-value measure used in this paper (I am 
G. L. Bach for this information), but the estimates of breakdown between 
ecessary for present purposes seemed to make it desirable to use the total 
Similar slight differences may be observed in the data on holdings by mutual 
insurance companies, and “all other investors.” The $57.9 billion estimate 
increasing the $55.0 billion total shown in Appendix A (I) by 5.3% to 
lings not reported in the Treasury Bulletin survey of ownership. A slight 
:, negligible in the present computations to the nearest tenth of a billion, 
in the section below on Savings bonds the commercial banks’ holdings 
lion) are not excluded. 
about $500 million of the current interest paid to commercial banks is 
th corporation normal tax and corporation surtax. 
to banks with a total net income large enough to make them liable to the 
ite, about $200 million of the interest returns to the federal government as 
more is paid by some banks, owing to the excess profits tax, and somewhat 
some of the others, owing to the lower rate on small corporate net incomes 
of net taxable income. It appears that very little excess profits tax is being 
On the whole, the net result might be estimated at $200 million federal 
xcess profits tax. 
) million of current interest is subject only to the surtax and excess profits 
is taxable at the top surtax rate of 16% (with no change, on balance, 
excess profits tax and lower surtax rates on small net incomes), about $70 
ick to the federal government. 
million is wholly exempt from federal taxes. 
about $270 million of the $960 million now being paid to commercial 
ing to the federal government in income and excess profits taxes, leaving a 
ment of about $700 million. 
federal government pays interest to a commercial bank, from a deposit in 
ther commercial bank, only the liabilities of the commercial banking system 
nment deposit is changed to surplus or undivided profits; the excess reserves 
rcial banking system are not changed if the payment is made from a “war 
otherwise they are increased); and there is a destruction of demand 
e payment is from a deposit with a Federal Reserve bank, the Reserve bank’s 
from government deposit to member bank reserve) and the assets and 
ided profits or earned surplus) and excess reserves of the member-bank 
there is no destruction of demand deposits in the member-bank system. 
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Of the total 162 billion dollars of federal securities outstanding Sep. 
tember 30, 1943, the analysis thus far has accounted for 67 billions 
The net interest on that 67 billions that is available to influence eco. 
nomic action is, as we have seen, 700 million dollars. 

C. To Holders of Savings Bonds, Series A-F. Savings bonds of series 
A to F are discount bonds. They pay no interest until presented fo; 
redemption. They pose a special problem in any analysis of the eco. 
nomic effects of federal debt interest. 

There were 18.7 billion dollars of these bonds outstanding on Sep. 
tember 30, 1943, computed at current redemption values. Almost all 
of this—17.3 billions—consisted of the series E and analogous earlier 
issues A-D. These series A to E yield 2.9 per cent if held to maturity 
(ten years). The rest, series F, yields 2.53 per cent if held to maturity 
(twelve years). Hence the average annual interest rate on series A-F 
was running at about 500 million dollars a year at the end of last 
September. However, the interest accrues on these bonds at a much 
smaller rate during the early years of their life. Most of them are stil] 
in the early years; so the actual current accrual of interest is only about 
200 million dollars a year.”* 

The accrual, however, has no current economic effect, unless the 
bondholder claims redemption. A minor exception to this statement 
occurs if the holder elects to include in his taxable income for the cur- 
rent year the current accrual. It seems unlikely, however, that many 
bondholders are doing this; most of them are presumably waiting, 
intentionally or unknowingly, to include, in their income of the year of 
redemption, the interest accrual over the entire period of holding. An- 
other minor exception, almost surely a negligible one, concerns the 
influence on the bendholder’s actions that may be exerted by his knowl- 
edge that interest is accruing and hence his net worth position is 
steadily, if slowly, growing stronger. 

These bonds are redeemable at any time sixty days after issue (six 
months after issue for series F) at the option of the bondholder. During 
the period April-October, 1943, for example, monthly redemptions 
averaged about 34 of 1 per cent of the amount outstanding (computed 
at current redemption values).’® The federal government is therefore 


Cf. the observation by Professor Whittlesey, incidental to his analysis of the effects 0! 
repayment of bank-held government bonds (American Economic Review, September, 194 
p. 604). The chief implication is of course valid, viz., that such interest payments do not 
burden taxpayers without (immediate, observable) corresponding gain to others, in con- 
trast to repayment of bank-held debt. 

Tf the sum of the “accrual of redemption values” for the four months June-September 
1943, is multiplied by 3, the result is $193 million. . 
For April, 1943-October, 1943, inclusive, the rates for series A-F were in %: 0 
0.62, 0.83, 0.77, 0.84, 0.78, and 0.67 respectively. Series A-D, issued from March 
to April 30, 1941, have been redeemed steadily at 0.2% a month in recent months, or 2.4 

a year. 
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ing out annually, to certain of the series A-F bondholders, an 
nt equal to about 9 per cent of the outstanding bonds of those 
or about 1.7 billions a year. 
tudy of interest, however, the redemptions that have occurred 
bus far are of little importance. Most of the redemptions appear to be 

‘ bonds bought only a few months or perhaps a year or so before; 

onsequently the amounts paid out upon redemption represent almost 

atirely a return of principal. Evidently most of the redemptions up to 
the pres nt have represented money that flows into the Treasury and 

gain within a short time. Of the 1.7 billion or so dollars that is 
being paid out annually upon redemption, less than 10 millions repre- 
sents interest accrued.” The income tax effect of redemptions is there- 
re minute, especially since some of the interest on redeemed bonds is 
Imost surely being received by individuals with no surtax net income 
or has already been reported as taxable. 

D. To aaa rs of Savings Bonds, Series G.** Series G Savings bonds 
per cent interest currently. On September 30, 1943, there was 
ing 5.8 billion dollars par value, indicating a current annual 

rate of interest payment of 145 millions. Forty-two per cent of the 
sales through September 30 have been in $10,000 denomination bonds, 
20 per cent in the $5,000 denomination, and 29 per cent in the $1,000 
lenomination. The series G bonds are evidently held largely by high- 
income groups and by trusts and estates. Some, however, are held by 
business corporations and by institutions that are exempt from tax. 
As a very rough guess an average marginal wartime tax rate of 40 
t may be applicable to this interest. This assumption leaves only 
nillion dollars annual interest available to produce an economic 


162 billions of federal securities outstanding, and has found 

urrent annual interest charge available to influence economic action 
f only 0.8 billions. 

E. To Insurance Companies. The 200 or so life insurance companies 

reporting g monthly to the Treasury” held, on September 30, 1943, 12.1 

lion dollars of federal obligations,” of which 11.5 billions was in 

‘reasury bonds, most of this latter amount being in 2% per cent tax- 

‘reasury Bulletin, e.g., October, 1943, p. 42. The first series A made its appearance in 

) that all redemptions up to date have been redemptions in advance—most 

1 advance—of maturity. Series E bonds were first put on sale in May, 1941; 

there has been a chance for only a negligible interest accrual to show up 


lative redemptions of three-quarters of a billion to the end of fiscal 1943, or 
nal half-billion that has been redeemed in the fiscal year 1944 through 


>from Treasury Bulletin. 
ire attributes entirely to life insurance companies the $171 million of Savings 
1 Treasury Savings notes held by “insurance companies” in general. 
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able bonds with call dates of 1952 or later. The reporting companies 
apparently account for 95 per cent of total federal holdings of ajj life 
insurance companies. For a rough estimate of the current annual rate 
of federal interest being paid to life insurance companies, 2.5 per cent 
of 12.7 billions (105 per cent of 12.1 billions) is adequate, or 300 mj. 
lion dollars. Even under recent changes in federal tax law designed to 
make the income tax effective for insurance companies, it may be 
doubted that they are paying enough in income tax to make a signif. 
cant difference in that interest figure for the purposes of the present 
approximate computations. The whole 0.3 billion dollars may be added. 
therefore, giving a total, so far, of 1.1 billions current annual federal ip- 
terest charge available to influence economic action. To what extent 
the 300 million dollars is actually influencing current economic action 
is another question. To answer it, some assumptions would have to be 
made concerning what the life insurance companies would have been 
doing currently if the government had followed a certain specified war 
finance policy that did not involve the sale of bonds to those companies. 

The 550 or so of fire, casualty, and marine insurance companies 
reporting monthly show, as of September 30, 1943, holdings of only 
2.0 billion dollars of federal obligations, half of it being in partially 
exempt Treasury bonds yielding from 2 per cent to 41% per cent. Per- 
haps another 0.05 billion can be added for these companies, to the total 
of economically significant interest nayment. 

F. To Mutual Savings Banks. The 490 or so reporting mutual sav- 
ings banks held on September 30, 1943, 5.9 billion dollars of federal 
obligations. Almost all of it—5.4 billions—was in Treasury bonds, 
about half of the latter amount (2.6 billions) in 2% per cent taxable 
bonds callable in 1952 or later, and most of the rest (1.7 billions) in 
2 per cent taxable bonds callable in 1948 or later, with some holdings 
in high-coupon partially exempt bonds. An average current rate of 2.5 
per cent on 6.2 billion dollars (105 per cent of 5.9 billions) may be 
assumed, or 155 million. None of this is taxable, since mutual savings 
banks are exempt under the income tax.”* Hence another 0.2 billion 
dollars may be ‘added to the economically significant interest charge, 
bringing it to 1.3 billions (to the nearest tenth of a billion). 

G. To “All Other Investors.” The “all other investors” group con- 
sists of individuals, fiduciaries, and private (that is, nongovernment) 
corporations other than banks and the insurance companies specified 
above. It excludes holders of Savings bonds, Tax notes and Saving 


If the interest paid to depositors by the mutual savings banks would have been less 
if the federal government had followed a fiscal program that did not involve the acquis- 
tion of federal obligations by the mutual savings banks, the fact that the interest t 
depositors is taxable under the individual income tax would become relevant. 
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\djusted Service bonds, with respect to their holdings of 
these issues, Since they are nonmarketable, and the “all other investor” 
oldings refer only to public marketable interest-bearing securities. 

lings of this group, on September 30, 1943, are estimated, as a 

‘dual, at 24.4 billion dollars.** Of this, 13.7 billion dollars was in 
freasury bonds (about one-third in the old, high-coupon partially ex- 
bonds and two-thirds in the recent, low-coupon fully taxable is- 

8 billions in certificates of indebtedness (pay 7% of 1 per cent), 

illions in Treasury notes (averaging perhaps 1% per cent), and 
billions-in Treasury bills (about 3% of 1 per cent). The average 
urt terest to the “all other investor group” may therefore be esti- 
mated at 1.9 per cent of 24.4 billion dollars, or 464 millions. Probably 
iost of these holdings are in the hands of nonfinancial corporations, 
ially the Treasury bonds that are exempt from the normal tax, 

- corporations, rises to 24 per cent (on corporations with a 

x net income of more than 50,000 dollars), compared with 

for individuals. If it is assumed that corporations hold all 
ertificates, notes, and bills, and half of each type of the bonds, 

e receiving about 260 million dollars interest, of which 80 mil- 

an average marginal corporation surtax rate of 15 per cent 
rtax rate is 16 per cent), while the remaining 180 millions 
rage marginal combined normal and surtax rate of, say, 35 
e top statutory rate is 40 per cent). If the remaining 200 
illion dollars, paid to individuals and fiduciaries, is taxed at an aver- 
marginal rate of 60 per cent (obviously a rough guess), the current 
| income tax on the 0.5 billions of interest is 0.2 billions, leaving 
to be added to the economically significant current interest 
raising it to 1.6 billions.” 
total 162 billion dollars federal debt, 137 billions has now 
ounted for. 
) Holders of Tax and Savings Notes. There were 8.9 billion 
' Treasury notes of the Tax and Savings series outstanding 
30, 1943. Almost all (8.3 billion dollars) were of series C 
Treasury Savings notes) where the interest accrues each month 
Bulletin, November, 1943, p. 46, gives a total of $28.1 billion in the 
ull other investors.” But “all other investors” there includes those banks 
panies not reported in the preceding columns. Their holdings are esti- 
5% of total bank and insurance company holdings. This 5% has been 
tals given in the sections above. It is therefore excluded here. All the 
tors” subtotals have been similarly adjusted, on the assumption that the 
nally distributed among the several types of holdings. 
rofits tax is assumed, on the average, not to cut into this interest amount 
e option given to corporations to include or exclude government bond 


iting excess profits is indeed of a kind that probably calls for some 
No such refinement has been attempted here, however. 
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on a graduated scale to yield about 1.07 per cent per annum if held j, 
maturity. These notes may be redeemed for cash six months after th. 
date of issue at the tax payment value current at the time of presents. 
tion. They are designed “for the large taxpayer . . . for the investmen, 
of idle cash reserves as well as for the accumulation of tax reseryes 
...?° In the fiscal year 1943, corporations purchased 92 per cent of 
the total of series C notes sold in that period. Series A yield 1.92 per 
cent, and series B, 0.48 per cent, but these two series are no longer oy 
sale. A current interest charge of 90 million dollars, reduced to 53 
millions after corporate taxes, may be assumed, bringing the total of 
the economically significant interest to 1.7 billions. 

I. To the Federal Government. Federal agencies and trust funds 
held 4.1 billion dollars of public marketable interest-bearing securities 
on September 30, 1943, most of it in Treasury bonds. They also held 
11.7 billion dollars of “special Federal issues,” yielding various rates 
of interest. The chief of the special issues are those put out for the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, built up frora the proceeds of the state pay 
roll taxes (4.6 billions), the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund (4.0 billions), the Federal Government Retirement Funds 
(1.3 billions), and the Federal Government and the National Service 
Life Insurance Funds (1.0 billions). 

None of the interest on any of these holdings of federal agencies 
and trust funds is included in the present estimate of interest pay- 
ments available for economic effect. Nobody’s current spending for 
consumption or investment, neither the government’s nor that of any- 
one else, is smaller or greater than it would be if the amount of interest 
being received by these funds were smaller or greater than it is. The 
interest “payment” is merely an internal bookkeeping item. 

The analysis has now accounted for 161 billion dollars of the 162 
billions federal debt outstanding September 30, 1943, and shows the 
total annual interest charge available to influence economic action to be 
1.7 billions. The remainder, slightly over a billion, represents chielly 
that part of the debt bearing no interest. Table I recapitulates the 
amounts computed in the preceding sections. 

No subtraction has been made on account of state and local taxes, 
because the amount they are taking from the interest flow is negligible 
for purposes of the present rough computations where amounts are 
evened off to the nearest tenth of a billion dollars. Individuals and 
fiduciaries are not taxable at all, on the interest or the capital value 
of their federal holdings, by either the states or the localities. Some 
of the state corporation income and bank taxes do in effect tax the 
interest on federal bonds, under the franchise tax approach, where the 


** Treasury Bulletin, November, 1943, p. 40. 
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TABLE I 


Ay L INTEREST CHARGE, AND PORTION AVAILABLE TO INFLUENCE ECONOMIC 
rloON, ON FEDERAL DEBT OUTSTANDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


(money figures in billions) 
ies in addition result from canal off to nearest tenth of a billion) 


| Annual Interest C harge | } 
| Amount Total } | Because of | | 
| | Nature ot | ,Takenin | charge Available 
| Investor, | *8X uncer | to Influence 
K or Accrual ( laa Economic Action 
} | | Instead of e. ax 
| | _Pay ment ystem 
Chiefly bills $ 8.9 $0. | $0.0 
Various | 57.9 1.0 $0.3 | 0.7 
Savings bonds, 18.7> | 0.2° 0.2 . 0.0 
Savings bonds, G | 5.8 | 0.15 0.1 } 0.1 
| 
Chiefly bonds - d | 0.3 
| 
Chiefly bonds 2.1 0.05 | — d 0.1 
| 
v Chiefly bonds | 6.2 0.15 | | 0.2 
Tr Chiefly bonds and 24.4 | 0.5 | 0.2 0.3 
certificates | 
Tax and savings | 8.9 | 0.1 d 0.1 
notes | 
Marketable issues, | 4.1 id all - | 0.0 
chiefly bonds 
Special issues all 0.0 
161.44 | 2.88 0.7» 0.6 4.7 


therwise specified 
rent redemption values. 
ccrual. Average annual rate of accrual over the full life of the bonds is about $500 million. 
10n. 
ctly See note ‘‘g’”’ below. 
1e $162.3 billion outstanding September 30, 1943, represents adjusted service bonds, 
t d debt on which interest has ce: ased, debt beari ng no interest (this item alone is $1.2 bil 
redit Corporation nonmarketable issues. There is a final « discrepancy of $0.4 billion due 
s off to the nearest tenth of a billion 
| ined by taking from the Treasury Bulletin, November, 1943, p. 27, the computed annual 
' tember 30, 1943 ($3,149 million) and subtracting $300 million to reflect the difference be- 
nterest return on the discount Savings bonds (in arriving at the $3,149 million figure, the 
re used instead of the current accrual). As a residual, the interest on the marketable issues 
nd trust funds, plus the special issues, is $0.4 billion, since the total of the interest items 
s $2.443 billion. 
a residual. See note “‘g.”” 


tax base is merely (in a legal sense) “measured by,” not constituted of, 


interest on federal bonds, but the amount of tax involved is small, prob- 
ably much less than 50 million dollars.” 

Of this 1.7 billion dollars of interest defined above as economically 
gnificant, 0.7 billions, it will be recalled, is going to the commercial 
banks. Part, if not all, of this may be regarded as a sort of service 
charge that would have to be paid to the banks somehow or other in 
iny case, even if the war finance program did not involve the creation of 
capital stock and “declared value excess profits” taxes have also been 
D he amounts involved are negligible for purposes of the present compu- 
tations. The estate tax and gift tax have been disregarded for the same reason. A heavier 
varume tax program would leave individuals with a smaller total volume of assets, 


vernment bonds, and the revenue from the estate and gift taxes would drop, 
would not be significant for the present computations, at least not in 
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new bank credit, so long as the banks had to handle much the same 
quantity of bank debits. To the extent that this 0.7 billion dollars jc 
so regarded, it falls outside the interest problem that is the scope of 
this paper, that is, if it really would have to be paid in some form o; 
other regardless of the methods by which a war program of a given 
dollar size was financed. Exclusion of half of the entire 0.7 billion 
dollars, for example, would reduce to about 1.4 billions the economically 
significant current annual federal interest charge—economically sig- 
nificant from the viewpoint of the policy makers who have to decide 
whether or not to give a current claim on the economy’s output to 
recipients who are not producing current goods and services in ex- 
change for the payment. 


III. Possible Postwar Interest Flow 


A. Under Wartime Interest Rate Structure and a Postwar Tax 
Structure, with Wartime Pattern of Holdings Unchanged. To discuss 
the postwar interest flow in quantitative terms, some assumption must 
be made concerning the size and composition of the debt at the end of 
the war. It is here assumed, simply as one of many reasonable projec- 
tions of current trends, and not as an outright prediction, that the 
borrowing requirements for each of the fiscal years 1944, 1945, and 
1946 will be the same as forecast for fiscal 1944 in the budget summa- 
tion statement issued in July, 1943. During these war years, current 
trends with respect to the amount of each type of obligation issued are 
assumed to continue, and the current interest rate structure is assumed 
unchanged.”” 

Total Interest Charge. The computations are first made on the as- 
sumptions that this same interest rate structure carries over indefi- 
nitely into the postwar period, and that there is no substantial shifting 
of the debt among the several types of holders or types of obligations. 

These assumptions call for an increase in the federal debt by 198 
billion dollars, from 141 billions at the end of fiscal 1943 to 339 billion 
dollars at the end of fiscal 1946. In each of these three years Savings 
bonds outstanding (current redemption value) are assumed to increase 
14 billions, commercial bank holdings 20 billions, and Federal Reserve 
bank holdings 6 bi’lions. Insurance companies are assumed to increase 
their federal bond holdings by 3 billion dollars a year. The “all other 
investor” group increases its holdings of Treasury bonds by 8 billion 


The budget message of January, 1944, indicates a somewhat smaller borrowing re 
quirement for fiscal 1944 and fiscal 1945. The computations in this paper were mace 
before these new estimates were available. 

**No assumption is implied concerning the price level except that there occurs 
so swift as to disorganize the bond market and force a rise in interest rates belore 
end of the war. 
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lars a year, and of certificates of indebtedness by 7 billions a year. 
The various items are recapitulated in Tables II and III. The result 
Table III) is a total federal annual interest charge, on the debt out- 
standing at the end of fiscal 1946, of 5.9 billion dollars, rising, however, 
js the Savings bonds move into the later years of their life, to a peak 
; 73 billions. A rough average would be 6.6 billion dollars. The 
ietails of the computation of the interest charge are given in Appendix 
RB. Interest on the discount type of Savings bonds is computed on a 
year-to-year basis; the rate during the seventh year, for example, is 
476 per cent, since the redemption value grows from $42 to $44 in 
that period, and $2 is 4.76 per cent of $42. The rate during the sixth 
vear. on the other hand, is only 2.44 per cent. Hence the annual in- 
terest charge on the Savings bonds assumed outstanding June 30, 
1946, plus similar bonds assumed issued to refund maturity values of 
maturing Savings bonds, rises gradually from 1.3 billion dollars in 
147 to 2.7 billions in 1953 and declines to 1.7 billions in 1956. 
Economically Significant Interest Charge. As a first step in computing 
the economically signficant portion of the interest, the total interest is 
reduced by the amount being paid to the Federa! Reserve banks. Any 
increase in interest payments above those of September 30, 1943 (and 
some part of those payments too) may be considered without eco- 
nomic effect. The interest payment disappears from the active-money 
system, to become locked up indefinitely as surplus of the Federal 
Reserve banks.®° This surplus is available to the Reserve banks for 
neeting losses, deficits, and unearned dividends up to the maximum of 
per cent, cumulative, allowed by law. It cannot be otherwise dis- 
tributed to the stockholding member banks. And if the Reserve banks 
hould be liquidated, any surplus would be paid to the United States. 
Current earnings of the Reserve banks are running somewhat above 
expenses plus the 6 per cent dividend maximum, and there are no un- 
paid accumulated dividends. In calendar 1942 each of the twelve Re- 
serve banks showed net earnings larger than dividends paid. It is almost 
correct, therefore, to say that, barring a substantial rise in the Federal 
Reserve banks’ expenses, any further increase in annual interest pay- 
ments to the Federal Reserve banks will be without economic effect. In 
an economic sense, the government is borrowing at a zero interest rate 
on any increase in debt that it places with the Federal Reserve banks, 
whatever the stated rate of interest may be. To put it another way, no 
economic effects would result from the government’s borrowing from 


the Federal Reserve banks to pay interest to the Federal Reserve 
banks. 


] 


"The | il Reserve banks are exempt from federal taxation. Hence none of the 
terest | to the banks by the government is recouped through the income tax. 
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There is, to be sure, a sterilization (if not outright destruction) of 
bank-deposit money when the government pays interest to a Federal 
Reserve bank. The deposit money is thereby transferred to Reserve 
bank surplus. The statement just made—that any further increase in 
7 annual interest payments to the Federal Reserve banks would be with- 


at economic effect—means simply that the result i is the same as if the 
1 LAld idle an 


AT LY 


"One dollar of interest paid to a Federal Keserve vank 
the member-bank system decreases the member-bank system’s total deposits, ‘and hence its 
liabilities, by one dollar. Its total of assets is decreased one dollar by a decrease in its 
sits (its reserves) with the Federal Reserve bank. Excess reserves of the member-bank 
em decrease by an equal amount, if attention is concentrated simply on a transfer from 
vernment war-loan account, since no reserves are required against such ac- 
when the ordinary reserves are required, the excess reserves decrease some- 
The Reserve bank’s balance sheet changes only on the liabilities side, by a shift of 
r r from the deposit account of the member bank to earned surplus of the Reserve 
sequently the Reserve bank’s reserve ratio increases. If the government pays the 
| nterest direc tly out of a deposit account with the Reserve bank, the same result is reached 

; ‘or the Reserve bank, while the member banks are not affected. 

methods employed by the government to obtain the deposit that it uses to pay 
t do of course exert their own influences on the volume of money, reserve 
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There is, to be sure, a sterilization (if not outright destruction) of 
bank-deposit money when the government pays interest to a Federal 
Reserve bank. The deposit money is thereby transferred to Reserve 
bank surplus. The statement just made—that any further increase in 
gnual interest payments to the Federal Reserve banks would be with- 
it economic effect—means simply that the result is the same as if the 
government did not make the payment; that is, merely held idle an 
amount equivalent to the interest. In both cases the bank-money does 
nothing. Another accompanying banking phenomenon is perhaps of 
me importance: payment of interest by the government to a Federal 

e bank decreases the reserve ratio of a member bank if the 
sovernment pays the interest out of a deposit it has with the member 
bank; and in any case it increases the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve bank itself. But so long as bank reserves are well above the 

inmum needed to operate conveniently in a mechanical sense, so 
that the state of excess reserves is in practice merely a legal matter, 
the resulting changes in reserves need not have any economic effects.*’ 

The fact that the government is from now on borrowing at a zero 
interest rate whenever it increases its borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve banks has important implications for postwar management 
‘the public debt. If individual and corporate holders show a strong 
nclination to cut their holdings of federal obligations in the postwar 
period, at least at present interest rates, and if the obligations they dis- 
pose of are absorbed by the Federal Reserve banks, the economic 
elects of the federal government’s total interest charge will corre- 
spond ngly disappear. Reference here is strictly to the economic effects 

he outpayment of the interest. The means used to obtain the funds 
pay the interest, whether to the Federal Reserve banks or others, 

n be analyzed separately. The point here is that a strong movement 
ut of federal obligations after the war, with the Reserve banks ab- 
sorbing all offerings, would tend to remove the interest payment as an 
economic factor. 


lollar of interest paid to a Federal Reserve bank from a government deposit in 
ber-bank system decreases the member-bank system’s total deposits, and hence its 
by one dollar. Its total of assets is decreased one dollar by a decrease in its 
its reserves) with the Federal Reserve bank. Excess reserves of the member-bank 
rease by an equal amount, if attention is concentrated simply on a transfer from 
ederal government war-loan account, since no reserves are required against such ac- 
Even when the ordinary reserves are required, the excess reserves decrease some- 
it. The Reserve bank’s balance sheet changes only on the liabilities side, by a shift of 
llar from the deposit account of the member bank to earned surplus of the Reserve 
nk. C sequently the Reserve bank’s reserve ratio increases. If the government pays the 
terest directly out of a deposit account with the Reserve bank, the same result is reached 
eserve bank, while the member banks are not affected. 
“meth ds emp loyed by the government to obtain the deposit that it uses to pay 
> interest do of course exert their own influences on the volume of money, reserve 
ind so on. 
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The interest paid to the government funds on the “special issues.” estimate 
is subtracted in arriving at the economically significant interest for rea. Wy individu 
sons given in Part II above. st—wo 

Also for reasons advanced in Part II above, the interest on Savings Wy of (©O™ 
bonds is taken to be economically significant, not as it accrues, but as | 
it is paid out. The year-to-year accrual reckoning was used in Table III 7 
above for the discount bonds because, when consideration is given 7 
below to possible shifts in holdings, with or without changes in the © 
interest rate structure, the accrual rate is the relevant figure in estj- 7 
mating the ultimate results of such shifts, the answer depending in | 
part on when the shifts are assumed to occur. But, given a certain pat- § 
tern of holdings, the question then becomes, what is the economic effect 7 
of paying this interest on the discount Savings bonds (instead of in- 7 
terest at some other rate), and the significant amounts are those paid 9 
out to the bondholders. To be sure, the fact that the holders can 
redeem the bonds prior to maturity must not be forgotten, but the 9 Feder 
inquiry at this point is directed to the economic effects to be expected jm! the P 
if they do hold virtually all their Savings bonds to maturity. Likewise, Wj rest: 
the fact that the bondholder probably will not distinguish between jg Which 
interest and principal upon repayment is not important for this point; Wj “ess P 
had the interest been greater or smaller his power to consume or 4 and Cory 
invest, upon maturity, would have been greater or smaller. me ie, so tl 

The accrued interest coming due upon maturity of the discount @ ™ 
Savings bonds, plus the 0.4 billion dollars of interest paid out annually @ ' 
during and after 1946 on the series G bonds, is computed in Appendix Wj 0" 5 | 
B. It starts at 0.6 billion dollars in fiscal 1947, and rises slowly (with jm P cen! 
one dip) to 0.7 billions in 1951. It then increases sharply to 1.7 billions Wy mbine 
in 1952, 3.2 billions in 1953, and 4.1 billions in 1954 and succeeding Wj mterest 
years, as the big wartime sales are redeemed at maturity. me come gr 

A substantial proportion of this accumulated interest, paid at ma- would yi 
turity, would be taken in federal individual income tax, even after Wj lerest 
allowing for the facts that, first, some of this interest will be going to jj “mputa 
individuals whose income is too small to be taxable at all, especially jj Uales: 
under a postwar personal income tax that may carry slightly higher @ whether 
personal exemptions and credit for dependents, and, second, some of it 7 "egligibl 
will have been entered for tax on the accrual basis i in previous years’ § dollars n 
returns. The income tax to be assumed is the tax as it might be in the The it 
federal budget before including the interest charge, since what we seek Wj “all so. 
ultimately in these computations is the added tax necessitated by the7 
interest. The average marginal rate applying to the interest in the hands” 
of taxable recipients seems likely to be no lower than 20 per cent,™ 
and no higher than 50 per cent, insofar as any guess at all may bem ; 
hazarded for so distant a future. If 30 per cent is taken as a roug ghi 


i 
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sstimate and if seven-eighths of the interest is assumed to go to taxable 
individuals, the remaining interest—the economically significant inter- 
»t—would be roughly three-quarters of the amounts mentioned above, 
; (computed from data in millions, but rounded to tenths of billions): 


1947 $0.4 
1948 0.4 
1949 0.5 
1950 0.6 
1951 0.6 
1952 1.3 
1953 2.4 
1954 3.0 
1955 3.0 
1956 3.0 


Federal corporate income taxes will also recoup an appreciable part 
{the postwar interest. It may be useful to consider how much of the 
interest would be recouped by an assumed federal corporate tax system 
in which the excess profits tax and the capital stock and declared-value 
excess profits tax had been repealed, and the corporation normal tax 
and corporation surtax rate schedules were each half of what they now 

e, so that the normal tax would range from 7% per cent on corporate 
ncome up to $5,000 to 12 per cent on corporations with normal-tax net 
ncome of over $50,000, while the corporation surtax would range 
rom 5 per cent on corporation surtax net income up to $25,000 to 8 
yer cent on corporations with more than $50,000. The maximum 

mbined corporate rate under this assumption is 20 per cent. If the 
interest on the commercial bank holdings fell almost entirely in the in- 
come group above $50,000, the 1.5 billion dollars fully taxable interest 
vould yield 0.3 billions in taxes and the 0.2 billions of partially taxable 
interest would yield an amount negligible for purposes of the present 
computations. 

Unless the taxation of insurance companies is revised, it is doubtful 
whether the tax on their 0.5 billions of interest would be other than 
negligible for purposes of this analysis. However, an item of 0.1 billion 
iollars may be set down tentatively. 

The interest received by mutual savings banks will not be taxable 
tall so long as the present exemption of these banks continues. 

The Treasury notes of the Tax and Savings series and the balancing 
tm in Table III of “all other holdings” probably reflect corporate 
noldings in the main, and an average rate of nearly 20 per cent may 
teassumed to apply, yielding 0.1 billion dollars in revenue. 

The certificates of indebtedness and the Treasury bonds held by 


{ 

ij 
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“all other investors” (61 billion dollars) may be assumed to be dis. 
tributed about two-thirds among corporations and one-third among 
individuals, so that 0.7 billions of interest goes to corporations, which js 
taxed to yield somewhat over 0.1 billions. 

The only items remaining unaccounted for are the 0.3 billion dollars 
to individuals holding certificates of indebtedness and Treasury bonds. 
An average marginal rate of 40 per cent would produce 0.1 billions 
in tax. 

The result of these assumptions and computations, recapitulated in 
Table IV, is an annual interest charge on the federal debt of 339 


TABLE IV 
TotaL ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE, AND PORTION AVAILABLE TO INFLUENCE Econom! 
ACTION, ON FEDERAL DEBT ASSUMED OUTSTANDING JUNE 30, 1946 
(money figures in billions) 


Economically Ineffective 
Annual Interest Charge | 
Type of | Amount of| cme Takenin | Annual Interest 
Investor Obligation Obliga- I rome Because Tax under | Charge Availa 
| (from Table IIT) |  tions* of Assumed | _ to Influence 
| — Nature of Postwar | Economic Action 
| | Investor Tax 
| System | 
Federal Reserve banks | Chiefly bills om 6h $0.1 — $ 00 
Commercial banks | Various | 111 1.7 — $ 0.3 4 
Chiefly individuals | Savings bonds A~G 63> 0.5-4.1° — 0.1-1.1 0.4-3.0 
Insurance companies | Chiefly bonds | 21 0.5 —_ 0.1 0.4 
Mutual savings banks | Chiefly bonds | 15 0.4 -— —_ 0.4 
Individuals, corpora- | Chiefly bonds and | 61 1. -- 0.2 0.8 
tions, fiduciaries | certificates 
(‘all other inves- | 
tors’’) 
Chiefly corporations Tax and savings | 23 0.4 | -- | 0.1 
| motes, and bal- | | 
ancing itemin | 
Table III | } | 
Federal agencies and | Special issues 20 0.5 } 
trust funds } | | 
Total | 339 | 5.1-8.7] 0.6 0.81.8 | 3.7-6.3 
* Par value, unless otherwise specified. 


Computed at current redemption values. 
Interest on discount bonds accrued to maturity, assuming practically all net purchases of any one year are 
held to maturity. 


billion dollars assumed to be outstanding on June 30, 1946, of 5.1 
billions to 8.7 billions,** depending on the year. These totals are reduced, 
by subtracting 0.6 billion dollars going to the government itself and to 
the Federal Reserve banks, and by subtracting a further 0.8 billions to 
1.8 billions (depending on the year) in tax taken under the assumed 
federal postwar tax system, to an economically significant interest 
charge as low as 3.7 billions (in fiscal 1948) and as high as 6.3 billions 
(in fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956). The difference in these totals is due 


“The difference between these figures and the $5.9 billion and $7.3 billion given in a 
preceding part of the text reflects the different methods of computing interest on te 
discount Savings bonds. 
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‘o the growing size of the accumulated interest on the maturing Savings 
bonds 

B. Under Wartime Interest-Rate Structure and a Postwar Tax Pro- 
cram, but a Changed Distribution of Holdings. Even if the wartime 
interest-rate structure is maintained unaltered in the postwar period, 
the total interest charge may change appreciably, for there may develop 
irge shifts in the proportions of the debt held in various forms. 

The lowest-yielding obligations of all—the 34 of 1 per cent bills— 
seem unlikely to be dislodged in large amounts. They are held chiefly 
by the Federal Reserve banks and, apparently, the large commercial 
banks. The large banks would let their bills run off if their reserves 
got too low because of the demands for credit creation under a business 
boom, but reserve requirements would probably not be maintained 
it levels that would invite a general exodus from Treasury bills, if the 
government were committed to maintaining the structure of interest 
rates inherited from the war. Disposal of assets necessitated by a 
permanent shifting of deposits away from a given community is an- 
other matter. It may be doubted, however, whether the holdings of 
Treasury bills by large banks that will find themselves in this kind of 
a postwar situation are very great; and the banks to which the de- 
posits move would form a market to take up some of the bills. 

The certificates of indebtedness, paying 7% of 1 per cent, seem likely 
to be turned in on a large scale by one of the chief groups of holders— 
business corporations other than banks—unless postwar business runs 
at a low level. 

For ordinary Treasury notes and for tax Savings notes (series C), 
both paying about 1 per cent, there is a likelihood of some decrease in 
postwar holdings. 

The Treasury bonds with an interest rate of 2 per cent or less and 
amaturity of ten years or less are held chiefly by the commercial banks. 
Some of the smaller banks may lighten their holdings if they anticipate 
aloss of deposits and fear a substantial decline in market value at the 
same time, even though in fact (under the present assumptions) it 
never occurs. What the larger banks will do is a complex problem that 
goes far into the field of postwar management of the debt. But a 
reasonable possibility, at least, seems to be that the larger banks will 
retain their holdings, if in fact interest rates are maintained unchanged. 
The same remarks apply to the Treasury bonds with 2%4 and 2% per 
cent coupons maturing before 1955. The 2%4 per cent bonds maturing 
later, on the other hand, are held largely by insurance companies, mu- 
tual savings banks, trust funds, and wealthy individuals. These holdings 
are presumably fairly stable, so long as the holders believe that the 
structure of interest rates is to remain unchanged. 
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Of the 11 billion dollars high-coupon Treasury bonds (above 21, 
per cent) with call dates after June, 1946, 5 billions are being held by 
the commercial banks. 

Series G Savings bonds are probably in the hands of firm holders 
to about the same extent as the long-term 2) per cent bonds. 3 

The discount Savings bonds—series A to F—are of course the great 
mystery. Will they be held, almost all of them, to maturity? If not. 
will they be turned in during the late forties when most of them will 
still be accruing interest at a low rate, or in the early and middle fifties 
when the annual interest charge will be about twice as high? The 
possibilities of a change in the annual current interest charge resulting ie 
from a refunding of the Savings bonds are many. On the whole, any “ 
postwar movement out of Savings bonds before maturity will probably 
result in a lowering of the annuai interest charge if the structure of 
rates remains unchanged. 

If, then, it is the low-rate certificates of indebtedness and the high- 
rate discount Savings bonds that are most likely to be turned in by 
present holders in large amounts in the postwar period, the probable net 
change in annual interest charge, under an unchanged interest rate 
structure, would seem to be either not large enough to be significant 
(if the Treasury met the shift by selling a mixture of issues) or a 
substantial decrease (if the Treasury met the shift by selling low-rate, 
short-term obligations to the Federal Reserve banks and the commer- 
cial banks). 

The initiative in changing the distribution of holdings might come 
from the Treasury instead of the public, if the Treasury wanted to 
refund a large part of the short-term debt into obligations of longer 
term. The consequent increase in the annual interest charge could be 
substantial, even under an unchanged structure of interest rates. On 
June 30, 1946, under the assumptions above in Table III there would be 
outstanding about 30 billion dollars in Treasury bills (most of the 
Federal Reserve banks’ total holdings of 25 billions, plus perhaps 10 
billions in the commercial banks) and about 60 billions in certificates 
of indebtedness (about 20 billion dollars added to the 12% billions 
held by commercial banks September 30, 1943, plus 26 billions held by 
“all other investors”). If, for example, 20 billion dollars of 34 of ! 
per cent bills and 40 billions of % of 1 per cent certificates were re- 
funded into 2% per cent long-term Treasury bonds, the annual in- 
terest charge would rise by 1.1 billions. bes 

C. Under a Changed Interest-Rate Structure. If busines becomes 


not t! 
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* For a general discussion, see J. H. Riddle, “The Future of Interest Rates,” Bankers 


Magazine, March, 1943. 
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-) active in the postwar period that a price inflation threatens, and if 
‘he government attempts to forestall or check the inflation by restrict- 
ing credit, rather than through heavy taxation or direct controls, in- 
terest rates will presumably rise. The absolute restriction of credit, 
not the rise in business costs through increased interest charges, would 
be the instrument relied on, but the effect on the interest structure, 
although a by-product of the control measures, would still be important 
for the federal budget. 

Even before price inflation seems near, long-term interest rates 


cash on hand, but some corporations and entrepreneurs will not have 
all they need, and much of what the others have they may not be willing 
to move at prevailing interest rates. 

To illustrate the magnitudes involved, it may be assumed that the 
rate on certificates rises to 4 per cent and on Treasury bonds to 5 
per cent. Bills owned by the Federal Reserve banks would presumably 
continue to pay only 3% of 1 per cent, but on the open market their 
yield could not differ much from those of the certificates.*° By the end 
of a year, say June 30, 1947, the annual interest charge on the assumed 
60 billion dollars of certificates would have increased 1.9 billions; and 
on the 10 billions or so of bills not owned by the Federal Reserve 
System there would be an increase of about 0.4 billions, or 2.25 billions 
altogether on the short-term debt. Part of this increase would of course 
be taken in taxes, leaving perhaps 1.6 billion dollars net. The total 
annual interest charge of 6 billions as of June 30, 1946, assumed in 
Table III, would rise to 8 billions. The economically significant interest 
charge, estimated in Table IV above at 4 billion dollars, in fiscal 1947, 
would be 5 billions (to the nearest billion). 

The increase in the interest rate on Treasury bonds would take 
effect more slowly. Only 34 billion dollars of Treasury bonds are both 
callable after June 30, 1946, and maturing before 1956, and a part of 
these bear coupon rates from 2% per cent to 414 per cent, so that, by 
1956, the annual interest charge on the Treasury bonds outstanding 
June 30, 1946 (and on the bonds issued to refund them) would have 
increased by about 0.9 billions. Some holders of Savings bonds would 
turn them in before maturity to take advantage of the new rates on 
the securities not redeemable at the holder’s option. Interest rates on 
Treasury notes would also rise. Perhaps half a billion dollars should 
be added for these items. Of the 1.4 billion dollars, 0.4 billions might 


tion of credit in this context has extensive connotations. Refusal of the Fed- 
| Reserve System to buy all federal obligations offered on the open market at prevailing 
‘es would be “restriction of credit” in the sense used here. 

This assumes the Federal Reserve banks cease to buy bills under repurchase option. 
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be taken in taxes. As a rough guess, it appears that a change in the 
interest rate structure of the kind postulated above would, by 1956. billic 
raise the annual federal interest charge, as computed in Table IV, tp prop 
12 billion dollars, while the economically significant interest charge ; 
would be 9 billions, on a debt assumed unchanged at about 340 billions 
It must be recalled, however, that most observers are not anticipating cent 
so substantial a rise in rates. On the other hand, these calculations make inter 
no allowance for a loss of confidence in the value of the dollar that 
might result from a substantial rise in prices; the consequent effect 
on the interest-rate structure could be very great indeed. inter 

The computations made on the basis of an increase in medium-term way 
and long-term interest rates do not assume anything explicitly about appr 
a shifting of holdings, but it is likely that a large part of the medium- billic 
term debt (ten-year bonds, for instance) would move out of the com- ings 
mercial banks as soon as, or before, the upward trend in interest rates of th 
became generally apparent. This comment leads to the further observa- of th 
tion that if the Treasury does determine to maintain the interest-rate lions 
structure unchanged by absorbing all offerings through borrowing from year's 
the Federal Reserve banks, and if the commercial banks, nevertheless, than 
do not as a whole believe that the rate structure will in fact be main- affec 
tained, there can result the paradox that a pressure toward higher in- 
terest rates will lower the federal interest charge,, as the 2 per cent 
bonds (for example) are converted into, say, 34 of 1 per cent bills. No 
value judgment is here passed,on the possibility; it is noted merely 
as an example of the ways in which the problem of the federal interest 
charge may tend to be resolved into another kind of problem. 

D. Summary of Interest Charges. The data on annual federal in- the i 
terest charge that have been presented above—some of them actual but nomi 
most of them hypothetical—may be summarized as follows: an ec 


As of September 30, 1943, the annual interest charge was nearly 
3 billion dollars, but less than 2 billions was immediately available to to be 
influence the economic actions of the recipients (“economically sig- 
nificant”), as shown in Table I. distr 

If borrowing requirements for the three fiscal years, 1944-46, total persi 
198 billion dollars, so that the debt reaches 339 billions, the annual chief 
interest charge at the end of fiscal 1946 will be between 5 billions and some 
6 billions if the structure of interest rates remains unchanged. The 5 The | 
billion or 6 billion dollar interest charge of 1946 would include slightly varia 
less than 4 billions of economically significant interest. The assumption and | 
of 198 billion dollars additional borrowing is probably more than most it wil 
observers consider likely, but it has been selected for present purposes, Te 
in order to bring the interest question into sharp focus, while avoiding requi 


are 
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‘possible assumptions. By assuming a smaller increment than 198 
b billions, these interest totals can be cut correspondingly, by a roughly 
proportionate cut in the increase they represent over the September 
1943, figures (disregarding the fractions of a fiscal year). 

If the rate structure rises to a level where certificates bring 4 per 
cent and bonds 5 per cent, the change starting in 1946, then the annual 
interest charge rises to 7 billion or 8 billion dollars by 1947. The part of 
the interest available to influence economic action rises to 5 billions. 

In the later years of the postwar period—1953 or thereabouts—the 
interest charge will be larger, on the same total debt, because of the 
way the annual interest charge on the Savings bonds grows as they 
approach mz ape Under an unchanged rate structure it passes 7 
billion dollars (or nearly reaches 9 billions, depending on how the Sav- 
ings bond accrual is computed), as shown in Tables III and IV, instead 
of the 5 billions to 6 billions of 1946. The economically significant part 
uf the interest passes 6 billion dollars instead of falling short of 4 bil- 
lions as in 1946. And if the interest-rate structure moves up, the later 
years have still another reason for showing a heavier interest charge 
than the earlier; it takes a while for the change in long-term rates to 
affect the total. The total in the middle fifties would reach 11 billion 
12 billion dollars, and the economically significant part would reach 
) billions. 


IV. The Interest Charge, Tax Rates, and the National Income 


To obtain an approximate idea of what the assumed postwar interest 
charge means in terms of taxation, let it be supposed ‘that the part of 
the interest charge that is immediately available to influence the eco- 
nomic actions of the recipients (‘‘economically ‘significant”) requires 
in equal amount of tax revenue, obtained from an addition to the rates 
of the individual income tax. How many percentage points would have 
to be added to the individual surtax scale? 

The answer depends chiefly on the volume of income payments, the 
distribution of income recipients according to size of income, and the 
personal exemptions and credit for dependents, since these are the 
chief determinants of the tctal surtax net income. Table V presents 
some data on these points (except the distribution) for recent years. 
The answer will evidently differ greatly depending on the values these 
variables take. Surtax net income was only 9 billion dollars in 1939 
and 13 billions in 1940. In 1941 it was 24 billions. For calendar 1943 
it will probably be close to 60 billions.: 

To raise 3.7 billion dollars on a surtax base of 9.2 billions would 
require an average of 40 additional percentage points all along the 
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surtax rate scale (or some equivalent non-uniform addition). No doubt 
the answer to this, in practice, as well as in theory, ‘is that if income 
payments ever went as low as the 71 billion dollars of 1939, little or no 
attempt ;would be mace to raise, in such a year, 3.7 billions more ip 
tax revenue than would have been raised in such a year if there had 
been no interest charge. And if any attempt were made to raise the 3.7 


TABLE V 
RECENT VARIATIONS IN FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME SuRTAX Base 
Catenion Income Personal Exemption and Dependent Credit f Surtax 

Year Payments* = Net Income 

(billions) Married Single Dependent (billions) 
1939 $ 70.8 $2,500 $1,000 $400 $9. 
1940 76.5 2,000 800 400 13.2 
1941 92.2 1,500 750 400 23.74 
1942 115.5 1,200 500 350 e 
1943 141.9 1,200 500 350 e 


® Survey of Current Business, January, 1944, p. 17. 
b Statistics of Income for 1939, Part I, pp. 8-9. Net income of taxable individual and fidy- 


ciary returns, $15.8 billion, minus personal exemptions of $6.0 billion and credit for dependents 


of $0.6 billion on such returns. The earned income credit, deductible in arriving at normal 
tax net income, totaled $1.2 billion on such returns. 

© Statistics of Income for 1940, Part I, pp. 76-77. Net income of taxable individual and 
fiduciary returns, $23.6 billion, minus personal exemptions of $9.5 billion and credit for 
dependents of $0.9 billion on such returns. The earned income credit on such returns totaled 
$1.9 billion. 


4 Preliminary estimates, Treasury Press Release, March 25, 1943, No. 35-82. Includes 
estimates computed from 1040-A returns. Net income of taxable returns, $46.0 billion, minus 


personal exemptions of $19.9 billion and credit for dependents of $2.5 billion on such returns 
The earned income credit on such returns totaled $4.0 billion. 
© Data not available as this is written. 


billion dollars it would not be done with personal exemptions as high as 
$2,500 and $1,000. Still, the 40 points is a useful figure to remind us 
how far we have moved, in so short a time, from the dollar income 
levels of the late thirties.** To raise 3.7 billion dollars on a surtax base 
of 23.7 billions would require an average of 16 additional percentage 
points all along the surtax rate scale. The 23.7 billion dollar surtax net 
income reflects income payments of 92 billions as distributed in 1941, 
with personal exemptions and credit for dependents of $1,500, $750, and 
$400. \Using the ‘higher interest figure (6.3 billions) for the middle 
fifties implies an additional 27 percentage points on the surtax scale, 
under these conditions. Evidently the political and social repercussions 


“If instead of the $3.7 billion figure, the upper figure in Table IV is used—s6.3 billion 
(refle-ting the high-interest segment of the Savings bonds’ span)—the required addition 
is 68 percentage points. But this higher interest charge would not be reached until 1953, 
and by that time the country would supposedly be well above a $71-billion income-payments 
level even in a depression. 
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of the economically significant part of the assumed interest payment 
would be substantial at an income payments level of 92 billions. 

Data showing the surtax net income that accompanied the 116 bil- 
lion dollars of income payments and the still lower exemptions of 1942 
are not available as this is;written, but perhaps it will be not far from 
40 billions.*** To raise 3.7 billions on such a surtax base would require 
an additional 9 percentage points all along the surtax rate scale; to 
raise 6.3 billions would require an additional 16 points. 

Even 9 additional points on the surtax scalejis enough to create a 
good deal of difficulty for the Ways and Means Committee ‘and Fi- 
nance Committee. Table VI shows the increase,'in percentage points,*’ 
at several surtax income levels, that was enacted by Congress in the 
big war revenue bill, the Revenue Act of :1942. The increase was 
sjightly greater than the last colurnn would indicate, since the personal 
exemptions and the credit for dependents were lowered at the same 
time (see Table V). 

TABLE VI 


Rate Set in Revenue 


Increase over Rate 
Act of 1942 for Block | c+ in Revenue Act 
of Surtax Net In- of 1941 


come Indicated 


Surtax Net Income* 


13 


Over $ 4,000 but not over $ 6,000 20 7 
Over $ 10,000 but not over $ 12,000 32 7 
Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 38,000 58 8 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 79 14 
Over $200,000 82 5 to 15 


‘Personal exemptions were lowered substantially and credit for dependents lowered 
shtly in the 1942 Revenue Act. In addition, the normal tax rate was increased by 2 


e point 
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The increase was larger, at some levels,'in the Revenue Act of 1941 
over the levels set by the Revenue Act of 1940), as Table VII shows. 
The largest increase in any bracket!of the scale was 17 percentage 
points, for all the brackets lying between $12,000 and $44,000. If, 
because of the interest payments, Congress needs to impose an extra 
10 points or so to forestall or check a postwar inflation, experience does 
not give grounds for believing that the increase will be readily voted. 

The income payments level of 142 billion dollars probably supplies 
a surtax net income (under present exemptions and credit) of nearly 
60 billions. To raise 3.7 billions extra on such a base would require 


“A bps press release of April 28, 1944, giving a preliminary report on 1942 
lividual incomes, indicates a surtax base of $37 billion (if a 10% deduction is assumed 
the gross income of 1040A returns). 

it is, an increase of 7, to 13, means that the rate in the 1941 Act was 6%, and in 
1942 Act, 139 % 
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only 6 percentage points on the surtax scale. To raise 6.3 billion dollars 
would require 10% points. The 142 billion level, however, may repre. 
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sent, on balance, superemployment (at present price levels); that js a 


more people working and many of them working longer hours and more 
intensely than they will want to in the postwar period even assuming 


that everyone easily finds all the work he wants. 


A common comparison, in, studies of a national government’s interest 
charge, is between national income and the amount of interest; the in. 
terest is expressed as a percentage of income. From the viewpoint of the 


TABLE 


Surtax Net Income* 


VII 


SUL 


incol 
lions 
enou 


can | 


Rate Set in Revenue 
Act of 1941 for Block 
of Surtax Net In- 


Increase over Rate 
Set in Revenue Act 


0. 
come Indicated of 1940 


6 6 
13 


Not over $ 2,000 
Over $ 4,000 but not over$ 6.000 


Over $ 10,000 but not over $ 12,000 25 15 
Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 38,000 50 17 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 65 7 
Over $200,000 but not over $250,000 67 5 


“Personal exemption for married taxpayers was lowered substantially and for single 


taxpayers slightly in Act of 1941. “Defense tax” of 1940 (10% of ordinary tax—less on 
high incomes), repealed in 1941, not included. 


present paper, such a comparison is invalid for two reasons: first, part 
of the interest payment is either sterilized or is absorbed by already 
existing taxes and hence adds little or nothing to the social, political, 
or economic strains that are associated with taxation; secondly, it is 
the tax base in conjunction with the national income, not the national in- 
come alone, that is relevant in a comparison that seeks to measure the 
strains imposed by the taxes that are levied because of the interest 
payment. Four or 5 billion dollars a year of revenue through higher tax 
rates or new taxes, made necessary by a postwar interest charge, is 
small compared with a national income of 120 billion to 140 billion dol- 
lars.** This kind of comparison, however, does not indicate the degree o! 
strain—social, political, and economic—that may be involved in such 
taxation. Most of the national income is nontaxable in the sense that it 
reflects the bare necessities of life, and is not likely to be tapped. The tax 
rate on the remainder of the income must be correspondingly higher; and 
for many purposes the height of the rate is a significant datum. The 
political difficulties, the social strains, and the total effect on economic 
incentives are not all the same under a tax at a high rate on a small tax 
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* Data on income payments were used above because the discussion was in terms 0! 
the individual income tax. For the more general discussion here, national income data are 
more relevant. 
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base as under an equivalent tax (equivalent as to revenue, or under 
any other standard) at a low rate on a large base. Compared with the 
yurtax net income base that may be available, even under a national 
income of 140 billion dollars, new taxes or higher rates to raise 4 bil- 
lions or 5 billions are not negligible. Neither do they appear to be 
enough to cause an economic deadlock. But both of these observations 
can be only tentative until the rest of the fiscal picture-puzzle is filled 
in by other studies, for the significance of the extra 5 or 10 points on 
the surtax scale, or of the sales tax, or whatever tax measure is used, 
will depend greatly on the already existing level of taxation. If, for 
example, 5 or 10 points go on top of a surtax scale that already starts 
at, say, 10 per cent and rises to a maximum of, say, 40 per cent, the 
effects of the extra points would presumably be much smaller than if 
they must go on top of a surtax scale that starts at, say, 30 per cent and 
rises to 80 or 90 per cent. 

If interest rates rise, the added number of points required on the 
surtax scale by the interest charge will grow correspondingly. On a 60 
billion dollar surtax base, 5 billions requires an average of slightly over 
points increase; and 9 billions—the possible economically significant 
interest charge in 1953—-would require a 15 point increase. 

The economic impact of such tax increases might possibly be 
be recalled that the assumed postwar debt is somewhat larger than is 
commonly contemplated at this time. 

Over a somewhat longer postwar period than is covered by this 
paper, a factor of major importance would need to be considered: the 
possibility that the general price level would decline. If it declined 
gradually because productivity increased, the total national money in- 
come could remain the same, and the tax rates could (roughly speak- 
ing) remain the same. The interest recipients would be getting a larger 
real income than they had contracted for. Whether the community 
would be disturbed by that fact is a question that is merely posed here, 
not developed. If the general price level declined owing largely to 
causes other than increased productivity, the question then arises 
whether the decline would or would not be associated with a large 
amount of unemployment. This question, too, can only be mentioned 
here. In any complete study of the postwar interest problem it obviously 
deserves attention. 


V. Conclusion 


Actually, the present analysis has only started to give a quantitative 
answer to the question: what are the economic implications of the 
federal interest charge? A quantitative answer cannot be given, even 
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in roughest form, without assuming some alternative war finance Policy 
that somehow or other would have avoided the creation of all o; 
part of the interest charge. The results under the latter program, com. 
pared with the results under the program assumed here, would give the 
kind of an answer that would be useful to the policy maker. For ex. 
ample: if all the government’s wartime borrowing had been done at the 
Federal Reserve banks, it does not necessarily follow that the postwar 
tax requirements to prevent a postwar inflation would have been any 
less than they are going to be under the existing pattern of borrowing 
The economically significant postwar interest charge would indeed 
have been zero; but the postwar stock of money in the hands of in. 
dividuals and business firms would have been much larger. It is con- 
ceivable that the decrement of postwar taxation made possible by the 
lack of an economically significant interest charge would be just about 
offset by the increment of taxation needed to keep in check the in- 
flationary power of the extra stock of money. Nothing in the analysis of 
the present paper indicates that the postwar tax requirements, as 
measured by the aim of preventing or checking a postwar inflation, 
are going to be any greater under the present borrowing pattern than 
they would have been under some other financing pattern that in- 
volved no substantial increase in wartime taxation. Even if a much 
heavier wartime taxation program is postulated in the alternative 
financing program, some important parts of the answer are not easily 
discernible. For instance, would a much heavier wartime tax program 
have resulted in a lower level of factor prices, especially wages—or a 
higher level—than now prevails? About all that the present analysis 
does indicate is this: under the existing finance policy, if heavy dei- 
icits continue for another two or three years, the federal government 
in the postwar period will have to impose more taxes, equivalent to 
perhaps 10 points or so on the surtax base as defined in the Revenue 
Act of 1942 (and many more points if interest rates rise) than if there 
had been no war. But even this comparison is highly conjectural; the 
present paper is therefore essentially a descriptive or classificatory 
statement, not a testing of a particular consequence derived by reason- 
ing from some general hypothesis concerning the interdependence of 
two or more variables, such as the amount of the federal interest charge 
and the total amount of taxation to be imposed.” 


* The analysis here does study part of the relations between (a) the amount o! te 
interest charge and (b) the incremental amount of taxation to be imposed on top 0! a 
unspecified initial amount of taxation imposed for all reasons other than the interest charee 
But, as indicated above, this unspecified initial, or base, amount of taxation may be dif- 
ferent under some other program of war finance; e.g., a program whereby the borrowing 
is done wholly from the Federal Reserve banks. Hence the total amount of taxation !s 0, 
in the analysis above, made a function of the interest charge. 
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APPENDIX A 


Holdings of Federal Obligations by Commercial Banks 
|. Holdings of 6149 Commercial Banks, September 30, 1943* 


le 
eX- 
; Par Value Current Current Annual 
in Type (in billions) Interest Interest 
var Rate (in millions) 
Subject to federal income taxes 
ne Certificates of indebtedness $11.9 %K $104 
iis Treasury bills 6.4 ¥% 24 
eed Treasury notes 7.0 1.3> 91 
in- Treasury bonds 12.4 2 247 
Guaranteed issues 0.8 1» 8 
th exempt from federal income 
ne 
oul Treasury bonds 13.5 gb 379 
in- Guaranteed issues 1.7 2.3 40 
Wholly exempt from federal income 
as Treasury notes 0.6 0.9> 5 
on. Treasury bonds Cc 2.2» — 
1an ‘, Other than public marketable 
in interest-bearing (1, 2, and 3) 
. 
; Depository bonds, Savings bonds 
uch ind Savings notes 13 
Ive 
: Total 55.0 911 
sily 
‘am ‘Treasury Bulletin, November, 1943, pp. 48-49. 
Weighted average. 
8 Less than $50,000,000. 
lef- 
ent I]. Computation of Net Interest Payment After Tax 
= 
nue For the 6,149 [For All Commercial Banks, 
ere Commercial Banks| — Data 7 col. (1) 
(in millions) | Are 95% of Total 
the (in millions) 
ory Total current annual federal interest now| 
on- deing received by commercial banks on 
holdings, as of September 30, 1943, $911 $959 
, Ul I which, 
irge Wholly exempt from federal taxes 5 6 
txempt from normal tax (and surtax on 
5,000 of principal) 419 441 
of ully taxable 487 512 
= nated current federal corporation 
. ne and excess profits taxes 270 
if- nterest payment 689 
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[II (a) Recent Trends in Commercial Bank Holdings of Federal 
Obligations 


Recent trends indicate that the commercial banks’ future purchases 
of federal obligations will be split three ways, about equally, between 
certificates (7g per cent), notes (1% per cent), and bonds (2 per 
cent); the bill holdings will probably not increase at all. An average 
interest rate of about 1% per cent will therefore probably prevail on 
such purchases. 

Of the last 50 billion dollar increase in federal debt (12/31/42- 
)/30/43), the commercial banks took 16.8 billions (33 per cent). The 
total commercial bank holdings are estimated by multiplying the hold- 
ings of those banks reported in the Treasury Bulletin by 1.053. 


[II (c) Nature of Commercial Bank Holdings of Public Marketable 
Interest-Bearing Federal Obligations, s.ugust 31, 1942- 
September 30, 1943 


(in billions of dollars) 


Certificates | 
Treasur Treasury | Guaranteed 
Bills of Indebted- reg | Bonds Issues 
ness 
8/31/42 2.6 3.0 3.6 16.4 2.9 
9/30/42 2.9 4.0 4.5 16.4 an 
10/31/42 | 3.5 3.8 5.8 | 17.4 2.6 
11/30/42 4.2 4.4 5.8 17.4 
1/31/43 5.6 6.6 Be 19.8 2.65 
1/28/48 | §.3 6.8 ge 
31/43 5.1 6.8 5.85 | 20.8 a 
30/43 6.4 9.2 5.8 
13 7.0 9.8 5.8 | 20 | 2.6 
30/43 6.5 9.8 3.9 24.2 2.6 
1/43 5.9 9.9 7.9 24.7 2.4 
9/30/43 6.4 | 11.9 | 7.6 24 
Treasury Bulletin. 
APPENDIX B 


Computation of Interest on Assumed 
Federal Debt of June 30, 1946 


savings Bonds. The interest on the Savings bonds (series A-F) may 
be computed in any one of several ways, depending on the question 
being asked. The August, 1943, Treasury Bulletin (page 4) shows for 
series E, F, and G bonds, as of each half-year period during the ten 
years, the approximate investment yield (1) on purchase price from 
ssue date to beginning of each half-year period and (2) on current 
redemption value from beginning of each half-year period to maturity. 
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These percentages are averages for periods starting with issue dat 
or ending with maturity date. For the analysis in the text above. , 
different kind of computation is more relevant: we ask, what is the rate 
of interest obtained by holding the bond for one more year starting with 
any given year, and expressing the rate as a percentage of the te. 
demption value of the bond at the start of the given year? For example, 
the redemption value at the start of the seventh year, for an E bond with 
an issue price of $37.50, is $42.00, and the redemption value at the 
start of the eighth year is $44.00. The difference, $2.00, is 4.76 per 
cent of $42.00. Moving back one year, the current redemption value 
at the start of the sixth year is $41.00. The $1.00 accrual gained by 
holding to the seventh year is 2.44 per cent of $41.00. So, if a wave of 
redemptions happened to hit the Treasury at the start of the sixth 
year of life of the bonds instead of the seventh year, the Treasury 
would be spared the necessity of providing 2.44 per cent interest for 
that extra year; but if the redemption demands came at the start of 
the seventh year instead of the eighth, this particular set of alterna- 
tives means 4.76 per cent interest for the year. The percentages for 
each of the years are shown in Table B-1 below. 


TABLE B-1 
Serres E, Savincs Bonds 


Interest, from Beginning of Specified Year Following Issue Date to Beginning of Next Vear 
As Percentage of Redemption Value at Beginning of Specified Year 


Example: Bond with Issue Price $37.50 


Difference Between Redemption Value at 
Beginning of Specified Year and Beginning 


Redemption Value of Next Year 


at Beginning of 
Next Year 


As Percentage of 

Redemption Valu: 
at Beginning of 
Specified Year 


Year Following 
Issue Date 


In Dollars 


.67 
32 
96 
56 
50 
44 
76 
55 
35 
17 


1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


The accruing interest on the discount Savings bonds (series A-F 
assumed outstanding June 30, 1946, has been computed in this way, 
and the results are shown in Table B-2 below. If it is assumed that 
new Savings bonds of the same kind are issued to refund, the interest 
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charge attributable to the refunding bonds is less than 50 million 
dollars until 1954, in which year, however, it rises to 250 millions or 
so. The second “Total” line in Table B-2 includes interest (computed 
the same way, from Table B-1) on such assumed refundings. 


TABLE B-2 
«xUAL INTEREST CHARGE AFTER FISCAL YEAR 1946 on Discount Savincs Bonps In TERMS 
or INCREASED REDEMPTION VALUE FROM ONE ‘EAR-END TO THE NEXT 
(in billions of dollars) 
ins: (1) Redemptions Before Maturity Almost Wholly of Bonds Held Less Than 
One Year 

2) Sales Less Redemptions Equal $11 Billion in Each of Fiscal Years 1944-1946 

f Interest at Rates (on Redemption Value at Start of Preceding Fiscal Year) 

Indicated in Table B-1* 
t discrepancies in addition are due to rounding off to nearest tenth of a billion) 


,ount | Cumulated j 
alue on 
which 1947 1948 | 1949 
Interest is 
y”| Computed® 


0.6 


0 
1 
1 
4. 
8 
1 
1 
1 


a) 

© 


ing interest on Savings 
med issued to refund old 


1.6 


s app lic - “y to series A~D discount bonds differ slightly, but not enough to affect the ethan of 
I tal fends received” from “Gross sales,” less ‘“Total redemptions,”’ plus ‘‘Accrual] of redemption 
Net change”), Treasury Bulletin, August, 1943, ». 34. 
ted by applying, to the “amount assumed purchased,” the approximate-investment yield percentage 
rice for the number of years held (Treasury Bulletin, August, 1943, p. 4), multiplying by number of 
adding to amount purchased; e.g. $483,000,000 times .0276 times 9 (years) is added to $483,000,000 
e for ay plying the 4. 17 % specified in Table B-1. 
I 36 disregarded as quantitatively unimportant. 
har $50 million. 
it discrepancy between 133 per cent of the amount in the first column and the sum of the succeeding 
t ~% line results from rounding off to nearest tenth of a billion. 
thetical. 


Before including interest on refunding bonds, the annual interest 
charge on the discount Savings bonds assumed outstanding on June 
30, 1946, with a redemption value at that time of 50 billion dollars, 
is 0.9 billions in 1947, and rises fairly evenly to a peak of 2.2 billions 
in 1953, tapering off to 0.6 billions in 1956, the last year of these 
calculations. Including interest on refunding Savings bonds, the total is 
the: same (in tenths of billions) until 1952, and the peak, also in 1953, 
is higher »y only 0.1 billion dollars. 

The computations do not take account of the fact that series A- D 
and series F of the discount bonds have different sets of annual in- 
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; 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Pur H | 
VU | 
| 0 | | 
| | | 
| 
1) 0.2 
4 8.4 | 0.4 0.4 
14 1.08 1 |} 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.6 
$5 11.0% 1 | 0.6 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.6 | 
: 194 11.08 1 | 0.3 | 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.6 
| 0.9 | 1.1] 1.4 | mm] 1.9 | 2.2 | 2.3 | 2.0] 1.6] 1.3 
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terest accruals from series E, but the error thus introduced is almos, 
negligible in the present computations (to the nearest tenth of q pjj. 
lion dollars) in view of the slightness of the difference in the series 
A-D schedule and the small amount of series F outstanding (1.2 pj. 
lion dollars on June 30, 1943). 

In principle, the same kind of computations should have been made 
for series G bonds, but it did not seem worth while to do so, in view of 
the much smaller amount assumed outstanding and the smaller varia. 
tions in the year-to-year interest rates. On June 30, 1943, 5.1 billion 
dollars were outstanding; there is assumed an increase of 3 billions a 
year in each of the fiscal years 1944-46 inclusive; and to the resulting 
total of 14.1 billions, the average interest rate for holding over the 
twelve-year life of the bond—2.5 per cent—is applied, giving an 
annual postwar interest charge of 0.4 billions a year. 

In summary: computed on the year-to-year basis, the annual in- 
terest charge on the amount of Savings bonds assumed outstanding 
June 30, 1946, varies between 1.3 billions and 2.7 billions a year, 
provided each bond is held to maturity and the maturity value is 
refunded by a similar type of bond. 

This computation assumes that, considering the Savings bonds by 
themselves, the money to pay the interest is borrowed. This is merely 
a convenient assumption to make in the present rough computations, 
and is not intended to imply that in general the interest on the federal 
debt will be met this way. The discount feature of the A-F bonds does, 
however, offer some interesting points for speculation. It seems likely 
that accumulated interest on matured Savings bonds and principal will 
constitute a payment that is homogeneous as concerns the bondholder’s 
decision what to do with the money. He is not likely to consider his 
$25, for example, as consisting of two elements, one the $18.75 that 
he put in and the other the interest that has accrued. The government 
then in office may take the same attitude. It may seem natural, whether 
or not desirable, to talk of refunding, not the $18.75 that originally 
went into the Savings bond, but the $25 that is paid out. To put it 
another way, will the then Secretary of the Treasury urgently demand 
a rise in current taxes by enough to pay the long-accrued interes! 
element in every bond that is being presented for redemption, while 
borrowing only enough to pay off the original purchase price? It seems 
unlikely that he will. The use of discount bonds probably promotes 4 
tendency to borrow to pay interest. Of course it would be possible to 
keep tax revenues as high in the intervening years as they would be 
if coupon bonds were issued, and, to that extent, there would be Just 
as much or just as little borrowing to pay accrued interest as to pay 
coupon or check interest. Perhaps that is the case at the moment, ! 
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nly because Congress has given little or no explicit attention to the in- 

‘rest on the federal debt, accruable or otherwise, current or postwar, 
in setting its tax goals in the past few Revenue Acts. The question still 
-emains, though, how will postwar Congresses react to the accumulated 
interest feature? 

For certain purposes, as explained in the text above, it is important 
to consider not the year-to-year accrual of interest on discount Savings 
bonds, but the accumulated interest at time of maturity. Under the 
assumptions made thus far, this amount will be one-third (slightly less 
for series F) of the amount assumed purchased and held to maturity 
see first column of figures, Table B-2). The cumulative interest 
harge payable on maturity under these assumptions is as follows: 


Accumulated Interest 
Payable on Maturity 
Fiscal Year (billions ) 

1947 $0.2 

1948 0.1 

1949 0.2 

1950 0.3 

1951 0.3 

1952 1.3 

1953 2.8 

1954 3.7 

1955 3.7 

1956 3.7 


To this must be added the 0.4 billion dollars a year on series G 
bonds. The total of interest actually paid out to holders of Savings 
bonds hence rises from 0.6 billions in fiscal 1947 (0.5 billions in fiscal 
1948) to 4.1 billions in fiscal 1956 (assuming the G bonds are re- 
funded with similar bonds). 


Treasury Bonds Held by “All Other Investors.” In estimating the 
interest on Treasury bonds (including “other bonds”) held by “all 
ther investors,” data in the Treasury Bulletin (November, 1943, 
page 48), showing the distribution of the various types of Treasury 
bonds as of September 30, 1943, are helpful. Of the total 16.1 billions 
oi Treasury bonds so held (including some bank and insurance com- 
pany holdings), 5.0 billions carried a 2 per cent coupon, 5.4 billions a 
2’) per cent coupon, 1.2 billions a 234 per cent coupon, and 1.0 billions 
427g per cent coupon. There were 2.3 billion dollars with a coupon of 
} per cent or higher, but 1.7 billions of these were callable before July 
|, 1946, and this 1.7 billions, it may be assumed, are refunded at 2 per 
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cent to 2% per cent. Only one issue with less than a 2 per cent coupon 
was held—0.6 billion dollars. Of the total 16.1 billions, 0.1 billions were 
wholly tax-exempt, 5.5 billions partially tax-exempt (of which 1,7 pj. 
lions were callable before July 1, 1946) and 10.5 billions were fyjly 
taxable (federal taxes). 

If the interest structure of 1943 is maintained throughout fiscaj 
1944, 1945, and 1946, and the new bonds carry an average 214 per 
cent coupon, an average interest rate of 23¢ per cent may be assumed 
for June 30, 1946, for the 35 billion Treasury bonds held by “all other 
investors” (excluding, here, all bank and insurance company holdings). 
All but about 4 billion dollars will be fully taxable; these 4 billion 
carry an average coupon rate of 27% per cent. Hence the remaining 
31 billions can be assumed to average 2% per cent. 


Treasury Bonds Held by Insurance Companies. The larger part of the 
insurance companies’ holdings of Treasury bonds on September 30, 
1943, was in the 2% per cent issues. An average of 2% per cent on 
the assumed 21 billion dollars of June 30, 1946, seems reasonable, 
giving an annual interest charge of 0.5 billions. 


Commercial Bank Holdings. An estimate of the interest on the federal 
obligations assumed to be held by the commercial banks on June 30, 
1946, involves substantial errors, both because of the large holdings 
and because the investment policy with respect to maturities may 
change. With respect to their 57 billion dollars of holdings of public 
marketable interest-bearing federal securities as of September 30, 
1943, the banks would be receiving in the postwar period, after allowing 
for refunding, about 700 millions in interest fully subject to the federal 
income tax and about 200 millions subject only to surtax. 

The banks are assumed to add 54 billions to the 57 billions. They 
have been dividing their recent increases in federal holdings about 
evenly among certificates of indebtedness, notes, and bonds, though 
over a longer period—a full year back—the note purchases have been 
less important than the other two. As bank holdings grow, it is likely 
that there will be a slight drift to shorter maturities, hence to lower 
average interest rates. On the whole, an average rate of 1.5 per cent 
on the additional 54 billion dollars is probably reasonable. This gives 
a total of 1.7 billions interest. 


Other Holdings. Certificates of indebtedness are assumed to continue 
the 7% of 1 per cent rate that has been employed thus far. 

Federal Reserve bank holdings are assumed to be almost entirely 
in bills, at 34 of 1 per cent. 
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The “interest on investments” in the Unemployment Trust Fund, 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund, and other 
‘rust accounts was estimated at about 300 million dollars for fiscal 
1044 in the Budget for Fiscal 1944. This is apparently the interest on 
the more than 11 billion dollars of “special issues” that will be out- 
standing in fiscal 1944, indicating an interest rate of about 2% per 
cent, which is used in Table IIT. 

The Treasury notes of the tax and savings series carry an interest 
rate averaging close to 1 per cent if the notes are held to maturity. This 
rate is used in Table IIT. 

The mutual savings bank holdings are concentrated in the Treasury 
bond issues, Chiefly in the 2% per cent issues. An average rate of 2% 
oer cent on June 30, 1946, holdings seems reasonable. 

- For the balancing item, all other holdings, an interest rate of 134 
ner cent has been assumed. 
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DISCUSSION 


Apsa P. LERNER: The criticisms that I have to make of Professor Shoup’s 
paper would probably be accepted almost entirely by him. It seems to m, 
that his separation of the significant portions of the interest payments on the 
federal debt, although a careful and useful piece of work, is liable to lead t) 
misunderstanding. Professor Shoup has investigated how much of the interes 
payments would be available for increasing private spending that might haye 
to be offset by government measures to prevent inflation. Many readers wil} 
be tempted to assume that there is an inevitable necessity for a corresponding 
amount of additional taxation. This does not follow, as I am sure Professo; 
Shoup clearly sees. The private spending out of interest payments may jn. 
stead take the place of public works or other expansionary measures that 
would otherwise be needed to check a deflation. 

Professor Shoup quotes from my article on functional finance the statement 
that the government should never tax merely for the purpose of raising money. 
and goes on to argue that this does not differ as much from traditional public 
finance as might appear on the surface. If total effective demand is jys 
sufficient to provide full employment without threatening inflation, the ; 
nificant portion of the interest payment on the national debt, by increasing 
the income of the recipients, induces them to spend more. This excess spending 
must be counteracted by taxation. Consequently the payment of the interest 
involves the necessity of raising more in taxes, and we seem to be back 
almost at the old formulation which declares that the government must impose 
taxes because it has to raise the money to make the interest payments. There 
remains only the difference, stressed by Professor Shoup, that the additional 
taxes need not be equal to the amount of the interest payments. There is no 
one-to-one ratio between the interest payments and the extra taxes they mak: 
necessary; and the paper consists in part of a search for an alternative rati 
Such searching after ratios which cannot adequately express a more a 
economic relationship—and which are then abandoned for other equally un 
satisfactory ratios—is very common in the history of economic thought 
need only mention the velocity of circulation and the organic composition 
capital. 

The essential advantage of the new formulation is that it complete) 
abandons the search for any such ratio. Professor Shoup is properly con- 
cerned with the harm to society that can come from additional taxes made 
necessary by the interest payments. But the exact nature of the harm is 
obscured by the reversion to the old formulation. 

If we approach the matter from the new formulation, we can see that most 
of the apparent evils from these taxes do not arise. There are five such ap- 
parent evils. 

First, the extra taxes are necessary only when in their absence there would 
be too great an effective demand. They cannot, therefore, be conceived as 
reducing demand below the optimum level. The taxes should never be imposed 
beyond the point at which they would begin to have such an effect, so that 
the extra taxes can never be blamed for causing unemployment. 
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nd. we should never be disturbed by the very high rates of additional 

t would be necessary to raise a sum equal to the significant portion 

+ she interest payments from a national income less than that corresponding 

‘yl] employment. However bad might be the effects of such heavy taxes 

reed never be imposed. Since the taxes are needed only when effective 

mand would otherwise outstrip full employment and bring inflation, it is 

“ v the smaller tax rates that correspond to a full employment level of income 

at are significant. These Professor Shoup has shown to come to an additional 
>to 10 per cent surtax. 

Third is the ex reme difficulty, indicated by Professor Shoup, of calculating 

‘orehand just how much must be the additional tax rate to offset the extra 

ng that comes from a given quantity of interest payments. This diffi- 

ity can be granted, but it is of no practical importance because there is no 

tical need to calculate beforehand the amount of taxes needed to offset a 

influence abstracted from the enormous number of influences that 

total effective demand. The adjustment that is necessary is an 

nt to total spending. All that need be observed is the total amount 

\ding so that steps may be taken to prevent it from becoming too great 

) small. By a similar argument one could point out the impossibility of 

ng beforehand the exact degree of rotation and pressure that must be 


ied to the steering wheel of a car in driving round the Pentagon Building. 
this does not prevent many nonmathematicians from driving their cars 
ry day. This is because they are not concerned with the exact calculation 


a small part abstracted from their problem and are content to watch the 
y the car is going and to keep it from going too far to the right or to the 


whatever difficulties there are in balancing the total expenditure 
onomy, and there are many difficulties, these are no greater when the 
payments are larger than when they are smaller. There is exactly 
e problem of watching the total rate of spending and preventing it from 

: too great or too small. 
th, there is the political argument that if it is difficult to get appropriate 
ation to prevent too much demand at the present time, in spite of the 
tra incentives and patriotism of wartime, how much greater would be the 
culty of preventing inflation in peacetime! Against this one must not 
rget that in peacetime there will not be the great restriction on consumption 
that war makes necessary, so that even after all the necessary taxes have been 
| the people will still have enough money left to buy almost the whole 
the national output in full employment. Although this does not guarantee 
hat political resistance to the necessary taxation will be overcome, it does 
ielp by removing most of the objective basis for the objections; and those 
no believe in the possibility of democracy must suppose that there is at least 
connection between political pressures and the objective bases underlying 


four of these supposed evils of taxation are thus shown to be ir- 
nt, and the fifth—the political difficulty—is not peculiar to the new 
ormulation, since people always have objected—and perhaps always will 
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object—to taxation. The advantage of the new formulation is that by show. 
ing these five items to be irrelevant it permits us to see clearly what js the 
real evil that is done by taxation and that may be aggravated by the nee 
for higher tax rates because of the interest payments. 

This evil consists fundamentally of a deviation between the net payment {o; 
work after taxation and the value of the marginal product of the work. Ifa 
worker has to give the government thirty cents out of an extra dollar he 
could earn, he will not make the effort to earn it beyond the point where the 
disutility of the work goes above seventy cents. If the value of his marginal 
product is a dollar (and he would not be paid a dollar by the employer jf ;: 
were not at least a dollar) the refusal to work may involve a net social los 
of as much as thirty cents. If he is willing to work for a net of eighty cents 
but refuses because he gets only seventy, there is a net social loss of twenty 
cents, the difference between the value of the marginal product and the dis. 
utility of the effort. 

In the same way as the tax interferes with the allocation of labor time 
between work and leisure it can also interfere with the decision between 
saving and consuming and with the undertaking of risky enterprise. This 
is a serious problem and it is the duty of economists to discover what forms 
of taxation do least harm of this kind. 

Theoretically the ideal tax would be a kind of poll tax; that is, it should be 
independent of the amount of work, saving, or enterprise undertaken by the 
taxpayer so that it will not disturb his decisions..The amount of the tax should 
ideally be based on the individual’s “faculty” or ability to earn money in ex- 
cess of his basic needs. But in practice this cannot be done because estimates 
of the individual’s faculty would inevitably be based on his actual income. The 
individual would become aware of this so that the poll tax would degenerate 
into a kind of income tax. There is room for study to see whether capital taxes 
and inheritance taxes could not be developed which would be better than in- 
come taxes in this respect. But whatever conclusions may be reached as to the 
best way of removing excess purchasing power, we must recognize that this 
problem is of minor importance compared to that of maintaining adequate 
total demand and preventing inflation. 

The tax problem is concerned with seeing that the employed resources are 
put to work in the most efficient manner. It would seem fantastic if we were 
to refuse to employ all our resources for fear that if we did we might not be 
using them in the best possible manner. Yet this is exactly what less careful or 
less scrupulous readers are likely to conclude from a sophisticated study like 
Professor Shoup’s. This can be seen, for example, in the recent editorials in 
the New York Times stressing that we cannot “afford” to borrow money i 
peacetime if that should be necessary to maintain employment. The fear of 
having to raise taxes in the future to offset excessive spending out of interest 
on the debt may thus continue, as a more sophisticated “sound finance” to 
lead us to waste our resources in unemployment—just like the boulevardier 
who, to prevent the threatening rain from spoiling his clothes, jumped into the 
Seine. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT AFTER THE WAR" 


By Stmeon E. LELAND 
University of Chicago 


Debt management in postwar years will be determined by uncertain 
variables produced by unpredictable future events and by heritages 
from present policies. Some events cast their shadows (or even gloom) 
before them. The problems thus created are predictable. Present debt 
oolicies and debt magnitudes inevitably create future problems which, 
in part, at least, may be envisaged. 

The variables affecting even the known problems of debt manage- 
ment are numerous. What will be the debt outstanding at the end of 
the war? Will it continue to rise during postwar years? Or will the 
rise abate until depression begins? Then, will it soar like a continuation 
{the war debt, or will the rise resemble that of the thirties? If the 
increase is to continue, what form will the debt take? How will the 
schedule of maturities be affected? To whom will the obligations be 
sold? What will be the interest rates? The answers to these questions 
may dispose of the possibility or desirability of debt reduction. If the 
national debt can be reduced, by what means is it to be accomplished? 
What is to be the rate of redemption? At what time or periods in the 
cycle should it take place? Not only must the discussion of future debt 
management be prefaced by assumptions concerning the state of busi- 
ness, the volume of production, the level of employment and the price 
level, but the supply of capital, bank resources, national income, interest 
rates, tax structure, as well as other factors, are involved. No less 
important are the activities of the government itself. Will present levels 
{ taxation be maintained? If taxes are to be reduced, where is the 
reduction to come and what will be the amount? War expenditures will 
be curtailed, but at what point? What will be the scale of other expendi- 
tures? Does the country want debt reduction, increased public and 
social services, or both? Is the budget to be balanced? When and for 
how long? 

Answer these questions one way and the problems of debt manage- 
ment are of one order. Change the answers, or the assumptions, and 
the debt problems likewise change. It is foolish to attempt to predict 
what will happen. The present discussion will deal with some of the 
problems of debt management in our capitalist society with its profit- 

In the preparation of this manuscript the writer is indebted to his colleagues Messrs. 

ts and Henry S. Bloch, and to Messrs. John K. Langum and William W. 

T »f the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, for numerous suggestions and criticisms. 
ie is especially indebted to Mr. Jacob Cohen, Fellow in the University of Chicago, for 
estions and assistance throughout the manuscript. They are not to be held responsible 


‘the author’s errors of fact or conclusions, nor are the opinions expressed to be attributed 
the Federal Reserve System or the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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making institutions and motivations, with its shibboleths and prejudice; 
concerning economic and monetary phenomena. In this analysis we 
shall not depart widely from present patterns of economic behavior. o 


from present trends, except as necessary to the exposition of policies of § 


debt management. Imaginary difficulties are not required to focus a. 
tention on dilemmas likely to confront the government. 

Debt management cannot be considered apart from other fiscal poli- 
cies of government. It is an instrument of fiscal policy like taxation. 
borrowing, and expenditure. All phases of fiscal policy interact and 
condition each other and all must be geared to the relevant stage of 
the cycle. It is hard, for example, to separate borrowing policy and 
debt management. The one often conditions the other and it by no 
means follows that the policies envisioned at the time of issuance may 
be continued during the life of the loan or that wise debt management 
will not be able to correct some of the mistakes made at the time of 
borrowing. 

Like other elements of fiscal policy, debt management embraces far 
more than the purely financial programs appropriate for a private cor- 
poration. The general state of the economy, as has been suggested in 
the opening paragraphs, must be the controlling factor in policy 
determination. Consequently, debt management policies in the postwar 
years ought to vary as the economy enters the reconversion period, 
as it passes into a period of enlarged production characterized by 
various levels of employment, or as it moves on into a boom or, with 
spent force, enters depression. No prediction of the actual course of 
events can be attempted, but on succeeding pages policies appropriate 
to inflation and deflation shall be discussed, defining these terms 
broadly. 

Six major problems in the management of the postwar debt will 
confront us: (1) redeeming or funding’* the nonmarketable securities; 
(2) keeping afloat or funding the marketable short-term debt; (5 
maintaining, or not maintaining, the market for outstanding issues; 
(4) meeting the maturity schedules and adjusting the composition oi 
the debt; (5) reducing or paying the debt; (6) covering the interest 
costs or reducing their weight. 

These problems face us today regardless of future increases in the 
public debt. Unfortunately, time is not available for the discussion of 
all of them. Problems of payment of principal and interest will, there- 
fore, be postponed for another occasion. 


“Funding” and “refunding” are used interchangeably in this manuscript as applet 
to operations affecting the nonmarketable debt. Which term is technically appropriate 
depends on whether the nonmarketable issues are to be regarded as demand obligations 
or as long-term securities. 
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IMPLEMENTAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC FINANCE 


I. The Nonmarketable Debt 
One of the unique developments in financing this war, in contrast 


sonmarketable debt. On December 31, 1943, the nonmarketable debt 
utstanding was $36,574,000,000, or 22.2 per cent of the total interest- 
pearing debt. Its growth since 1935 is shown in Table I. The non- 


TABLE I 


TEREST-BEARING DEBT CLASSIFIED BY NONMARKETABLE, MARKETABLE, 
AND SPECIAL IssuEs* 


(amounts in millions of dollars) 


Jonmarketable Marketable 
Issues 


Special Issues | Interest-Bearing 
Debt 


Amount | % | Amount | % Amount % 


$ 26,950 i: 3: .3 | $ 27,645 | 100 
31,102 32,989 | 100 
33,054 35,800 | 100 
32 ,344 7 36,576 | 100 
33 ,965 5. 3,7 39,886 | 100 


34,436 a 42,376 | 100 

37,713 .6| 48,387 | 100 
50,573 B85 .0| 71,968 | 100 
21. 95,310 70. 3.0} 135,380 | 100 


21. 98 ,613 
21. 99 935 
21. 111,426 
21. 115,944 
22. 115,909 
22. 115,231 


140 , 238 100 
142,721 100 
157,053 | 100 
163,589 | 100 
164,781 100 
164,508 | 100 


bo 


en from the Bulletin of the Treasury Department, September, 1943, p. 23; Federal 
lin, January, 1944, p. 81; “Sta.ement of the Public Debt, December 31,1943,” 
t of the United States Treasury, January 1, 1944. 


marketable issues are composed primarily of U.S. Savings bonds (series 
E,F, and G) and Treasury Tax Savings (Tax Anticipation) notes 
series A, B, and C), but include, as well, depositary bonds and the 
adjusted service bonds of 1945.? The primary reason for selling non- 


ymposition of the nonmarketable debt is as follows: 
Issues Outstanding 
(in millions of dollars) 

June 30, 1943 Dec. 31, 1943 % 
tes Savings bonds 5 ; $27 363 74 
y ynds 406 1 
rvice bonds of 1945 f 219 0 
y notes—Tax series A, B, C _ 25.7 8,586 _23.5 
marketable issues 100.0 $36,574 160.0 
i for June 30, 1943, taken from Bulletin of the Treasury Department, July, 1943, 
Data for December 31, 1943, taken from “Statement of the Public Debt, De- 

31, 1943,” Daily Statement of the United States Treasury, January 1, 1944. 


8 
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we 
- vith the first World War, has been the issuance of large amounts of 
nd Total 
of 35 | 62 | 
1,261 3.8 
lar g 1.556 4.3 q 
39 151 5.4 
| 
in 3, 166 
Icy 13°510 
ar 1943 29 , 200 
by | ), 169 70.3 11,456 | 8.8) | 
0'879 70.0 | 11,907 | 8. 
Cant 33. 010s] 70.9 11,717 7.8 | 
t 35.776 70.9 | 11,868 | 7. 
” Nov. | 36,595 } 70.3 | 12,278 | 7. 
6 D ’ | 70.1 | 12,703 | 7. 
est 
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TABLE II 


TotaL FunDs RECEIVED FROM SALE OF UNITED STATES WaR SAvINGs Bonps AND 
Tax ANTICIPATION Notes: By Montus* 


(in millions of dollars) 


War Savings Bonds! 1} Tax Anticipation Notes! 

Month 

and Year Series Series Series | Series Series 
E F G } A? Bs 


$1,037. 
305. 
474. 
319. 
341. 


$2,479. $2, 435.3 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Total 


1942 

‘ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
june 

uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


233.1 
122.9 
229.5 
250.1 
394.1 
401.8 
382.2 
412.8 
82.1 $ 


$2,508 6 $3,7 


1943 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


9 1 
3.6 3 
4 9 
8 5 
5.2 9 
1 
9 6 
2 
-2 0 
1 
3 4 
-6 1 


Total $13,729.4 $10,344.4 $ 745. $2,639 9 


Grand Total} $25,423.7 $17,478.0 $1,605. $6,340. 


~ 


9 $4,943.9 $1! 


* Less than $50,000. 

1 Tabulated on basis of total funds received. 

2 Series A notes sold from August 1, 1941, through June 22, 1943. 

8 Series B notes sold from August 1, 1941, through September 12, 1942. 

* Sale of series C notes commenced September 14, 1942. 

* Data taken from Bulletin of the Treasury Depariment, pame, 1942, pp. 26-27; July, 1942, p January 
1943, pp. 39, 40, 47; September, 1943, pp. 32, 37, 38; October, 1943, pp. 42, 43, 48, 49; December, 1945, pp. *, 
48; Daily Statement of the United States Treasury, December 31, 1943. 


marketable bonds to the general public was to avoid losses to investors 
such as befell subscribers to Liberty and Victory bonds—both during 
and after the last war.’ The problems raised by the nonmarketable debt 
mainly concern the redemption, funding, or exchange of War Savings 


*The present issues of War bonds, series E and F, are sold on a discount basis; tie 
series G bond is a current income bond priced at par. The government has agreeé ‘ 
redeem these bonds at stipulated (or guaranteed) amounts in accordance with redemption 
tables printed on the face of the bonds. Series E bonds are redeemable any time after sity 
days. Series F bonds are redeemable at par only if held to maturity, but may be redeemed 


at stated values after six months, Likewise Treasury Tax Savings notes will be a cepted 


Wa 
power 
timing 


92 
Th 
a 
1941 were 
May 349.8 $ 100m 37.8 $ 211.4 || 
June | 314.5 102 28.9 183.1 1] Hons 
July 342.1 145 27.4 169.5 || <iti 
August 265.6 117 20.3 127.7 | 1 $18.2 $1,018.9 revar 
232.3 105 18.1 109.0 | 9 7.8 298.1 —_ 
270.7 122 23.0 124.9 | 7 6.5 468.2 naper 
233.5 109 19.0 105.0 | 8 4.2 315.6 aa 
528.6 341 33.3 154.2 | 9 7.3 334.5 to red 
$2,537.1 $1,144.08 $ 207.8 $1,184.8 late. 
| sed 
| 1,060.6 66 || 237.8 4.7 
| 703.2 39 1 126.1 3.2 re d 
557.9 33 | 234.8 5.3 r 
530.5 32 | 254.7 4.6 sacl 
634.4 42 399.3 5.2 sets 
633.9 43 406.9 5.1 
900.9 50 | 388.2 6.0 
697.3 45 417.9 5.1 
| 754.7 50 977.9 52.6 43.2 
935.0 66 | 941.1 54.7 886.4 
| 734.6 54 | 781.6 33.5 748 = 
1,014.2 72 | 1,312.3 86.0 1,22¢.3 the J 
($9,157.2  $5,98 || $6,473.6 $266.0 
ales 
| 1,240.4 81 348 34.5 
| 887.2 63 205 13.0 ‘ navme 
March 944.3 72 180 15.3 ‘ ll 
April 1,469.7 1,00 353 21.8 ¢ to Dat 
May 1,335.0 99 253 7.8 474 re 
June | 875.5 69 144 4.5 Af sons 
July 889.7 68 169 414 
August 801.7 66 112 finan 
1,926.6 1,4 387 2,2 = 
1,708.2 1,34 274 4¢ sin t] 
798.1 66 109 ai 
| 853.0 72 101 436.8 One 
= 
Table I] 
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ds and, to a minor extent, the Tax notes. The other nonmarketable 
securities will not be considered in this discussion. 

The sales of War bonds and Tax notes have steadily increased since 
their introduction in 1941. The monthly sales are shown in Table II. 
On December 31, 1943, the outstanding War bonds aggregated 
$73,747,000,000 at current redemption values; Tax notes outstanding 
were $8 599,000,000.* These issues are in the nature of demand obliga- 
ions a short time after their original purchase. In fact, they may be 
regarded as having some of the features of sixty-day or six-months 
saper. After the “days of grace,” the government may be called upon 
‘o redeem the War Savings bonds any time before the ten-year maturity 

The Tax notes originally offered (series A and B) were to be 

ed for tax payment within two years;° the present notes (series C) 
are due three years from date of issue.* In both cases, redemption 
isa current problem and after the war may become an even greater one. 

War Savings bonds constitute a large share of the latent purchasing 
power to support the backlog of postwar consumer demands. The 
timing and rate of redemption for these bonds are problems with which 

e Treasury must reckon. Present redemptions have been steadily 
increasing both in absolute amounts and as a percentage of monthly 
sales, as shown in Table III. Redemptions have been affected by tax 
payments due, by the pressure to buy new bonds, by the need for cash 
to pay for goods purchased, by personal emergencies and other rea- 
sons- ond and bad. The redemptions have not embarrassed Treasury 

financing, nor are they apt to have this result. Their most serious effect 
s in the pressure upon the price level. 

_ One of the conspicuous arguments used in selling War bonds has 


par plus accrued interest in payment of federal income, gift, or estate taxes. They may 
redeemed for cash. At first Tax notes were interest-bearing only if presented in 

f taxes. Subsequently redemption provisions were relaxed. Series A notes, since 

13, have been redeemed for cash at the tax payment value current at time of 

Similar provision applies to series C notes six months after date of issue. 

ies B notes are redeemable for cash only at original purchase price. The Adjusted Service 
nds, first issued in 1936, to discharge obligations to veterans of the last war. mature 
une 15, yut are redeemable on demand at the option of the owner. The Depositary 
nds were shee by the Treasury to various depositary and fiscal agents to provide 
a reimbur sement of costs incurred for the performance of fiscal functions, such as 


the payment of persons in the armed forces. In order to cover such expenses, the Treasury 
issued Dey positary bonds dated June 1, 1941, bearing interest at 2 per cent from date 
payment was received and to mature in twelve years, but redeemable at option of the 

‘d States, or depositary, upon notice. The interest of these bonds constitutes com- 
ensation for ¢ service. 


‘ 


_ Bull in of the Treasury Department, January, 1944, pp. 34, 40. Figures given in 

Table TL are on the basis of total funds received, thereby yielding a total for War bonds 
utstanding which is slightly less than $23,747 ,000,000 by the amount of accrual redemp- 

n values. Series A-D bonds have been disregarded throughout, their sale having been 
ntinued in April, 1941. They enter into debt management problems, however, like 
er prewar debts 

Treasury Dep partment Circular No. 667, July 22, 1941. 

‘Treasury De partment Circular No. 696, September 12, 1942. 
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TABLE III 
REDEMPTIONS OF UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS Bonps* 


(amounts in millions of dollars) the wal 


When | 


Total Redemptions Series E Series F Series G ; Dare 

Year Per Cent | : 


of Sales 


Amount Amount 


Amount | 


1941 
May $ 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


1942 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


COR 


~ 


orn 


Total 


1943 
January 4. 
February 
March 13. 

6 
7 
5 


expend 
would 
April 
May rom 
June 34. 15. R 4 
July 31. 14. ‘ tionary 
August 18. 34. x olovme 
October 37. 8. ‘ perlor 
December 


Total 503. 10.95%» 


Grand Total $1,763.2 6.94%» 


* Less than $50,000. 

b Represents ratio of total redemptions to total funds réceived during period covered 

* Data taken from Bulletin of the Treasury Department, July, 1942, pp. 29-30; Janu wh 
1943, pp. 39-40; September, 1943, pp. 31-32; November, 1943, pp. 33-34; December, 1% 
pp. 41-42. 
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yeen to stimulate present saving for postwar expenditure.’ The longer 
he war lasts, the greater will be the amount of that expenditure reserve. 
When the war ends, production dislocations are likely to be increased. 
uring the reconversion period, when unemployment is probable, past 
iquid savings and unemployment benefits from the Social Security 
srogram will probably be utilized to make up for income shrinkages 
before savings bonds are redeemed. With the loss of overtime pay, cuts 
in hours of work, and more drastic economic losses in prospect, workers 
may regard their War bonds—with the fixed redemption values—as 
.n emergency reserve. The psychology of the reconversion period will 
Jso tend to retard redemptions. Industry will be getting ready for 
ivilian production—customary goods later will be more plentiful; new 
roducts, heralded by good-will advertising, will be expected to appear 
when reconversion is completed. The present scarcity of consumers 
jurable goods, in large part, explains the volume of present savings, the 
uecess of consumer credit controls, and much debt reduction. These 
forces may be expected to remain operative until consumers goods are 
wain more generally available. Considerable unemployment immedi- 
ately after the war, continuing over months of industrial reconversion, 
night easily change such conditions. The government would then have 
to prepare itself to cash these bonds in larger amounts than ever before. 
‘onditions will be aggravated if prices continue to rise. The higher 
they are the less the value of the postwar reserves in bonds. 

In such a period of falling incomes it is unlikely that taxes can or 
should be increased, or that tax collections, even if drastic cuts in 
expenditures would take place immediately following an armistice, 
would be adequate to provide a surplus of cash for bond redemptions. 
The more likely possibility would be the redemption of War bonds 
irom the proceeds of bank borrowing. This might be somewhat infla- 
tionary but would cushion the effects of sudden and widespread unem- 
ployment. To a large extent the increased redemptions during the 
period of industrial reconversion would be hardship cases—distress re- 
lemptions accompanying any decreases in employment or incomes. But 
new conditions would arise with the completion of the conversion 
process. 

Coincident with the decrease in employment during reconversion 
will come the increased demand for capital by industry to finance re- 


‘The more we save now, the more we'll have after the war—for emergencies, for 

1 and travel, for a new automobile, refrigerator, or radio, for retirement, sudden 

ess or old age.” Official Circular U. S. Treasury 2nd War Loan. Issued by U. S. Treas- 

‘ar Finance Committee, War Savings Staff, Victory Fund Committee, Washington, 

n a similar circular for the 3rd War Loan, subscribers were told: “For a quicker 

ry, safer peace (free from inflation) and to provide the postwar comforts and luxuries 

1 can’t buy today, sign up for your limit now.” Issued by U. S. Treasury, War Finance 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
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tooling, conversions, and inventories necessitated by the readjustment 
of production. Advance bank credits have been arranged by many large 
concerns to cover such contingencies. The negotiation of “VT” |oans 
by others is fast being arranged. Where possible, reserves are being 
set up by some corporations; many industries have purchased U. § 
short-term obligations for just such uses. Their investments in savings 
bonds are small in the aggregate due to the limits on annual purchases 
Consequently the need for funds to cover corporate or business redemp- 
tions of Savings bonds will be insignificant.° 

Will the War bonds be presented for redemption when industry js 


prepared to sell consumer goods not now available? The answer would | 


seem to depend, first of all, upon the levels of employment and the 


flow of money incomes prevailing at that time.” If purchases from 


current earnings, with or without the resumption of installment selling, 
are adequate to take the goods off the market, it is doubtful if a large 
volume of War bond redemptions will take place. Liquid as are War 
bonds, the more liquid savings are apt to be spent first. This may hold 
even for those who purchased War bonds for the express purpose of 


acquiring specific goods after the war. The present direction and volume | 
of spending surely will change when automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 9 


and similar goods are again offered for sale. 


If expenditures from current earnings are not sufficient to take off @ 


the market the goods which American industry with its expanded pro- 


ductive capacity may offer for sale when reconversion is completed, 


prices will tend to fall so that reduced expenditures can take up the 


goods offered for sale. If a cost-price maladjustment exists, if wages 7 
fail to follow prices downward, falling prices will imply something less 
than what is regarded as “full employment.” In such a situation Savings § 
bonds may be redeemed to secure goods. These redemptions will help J 
maintain industrial production and tend to prevent a recession in J 
business activity. As a result of the expenditure of funds secured § 
from bond redemptions, current earnings and employment may increase | 
sufficiently to absorb the products of industry, thus stabilizing a busi- | 
ness revival. On the other hand, when such redemptions (and pur- J 
chases) have taken place, deflationary tendencies may reappear and | 


® There is an annual limit of $5,000 maturity value for ownership of series E bonds 


Owners are annually limited to $100,000 of series F and G bonds, or both combined } 
During the first three War Bond Drives out of $6,457,000,000 subscriptions to series E,@ 


F, and G bonds, $5,883,000,000 were issued to individuals, partnerships and personal trust 
accounts and only $539,000,000 to “other corporations” a designation excluding banks and 
insurance companies. See Bulletin of the Treasury Department, January, 1943, p. 2; May, 
1943, p. 3; October, 1943, p. 4. See also footnote 63, infra. 

®Sale of short-term issues in the reconversion period is discussed infra. 


Cf. “Most of the goods purchased by consumers after the war will be paid for by i 


the income earned in their productions and not by drawing on past savings.” S. Morris 
Livingston, “War-Time Savings and Post-War Markets,” Survey of Current Business, 
September, 1943, p. 12. 
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tinue unless offset by new investment. Wht happens with respect 
» demand, with its increased effectiveness due to bond redemptions, is 
sly one half of the story; the repercussions of increased demand on 
ye supply side of the equation must also be considered. 

The redemption of bonds will depend also upon the levels of taxation 
and other costs to the individual prevailing after the war. More pre- 
jsely it will depend upon the surplus of spendable incomes, remaining 
after the payment of taxes, with which desired goods can be purchased. 
if available money-incomes are inadequate for personal expenditures, 
the backlog of purchasing power lodged in War bonds will probably 
be utilized in increased degree. The effects produced by personal ex- 
senditures will depend upon the method followed by the Treasury 
a securing funds for redemptions, which may be expansionary or defla- 
tionary, depending on the circumstances. 

If its cash balance is drawn down rapidly by excessive redemptions, 
then the Treasury will be forced to borrow to make repayment. It is 
not the spread of redemption over time which creates serious manage- 
ment problems, but the volume at any one time which is difficult 
to handle. The problem is similar to that faced by the banks holding 
mand deposits. Such bank borrowing as would be necessary might 
have expansionary effects, enhanced even further if industry were 
aso asking for additional bank credits. This would be true only if 
redemptions represented a net addition to purchasing power in a situa- 
tion where current incomes were being fully spent or invested. 

If the redemptions are small and spread over a number of years, it is 
possible that payment may be made from surplus revenues if a surplus 
exists. Redemptions, in that case, would be financed from tax payments. 
Certain issues might well be paid off in this manner even if the debt 
as a whole is not retired. Such a method would not be inflationary 
unless tax payments had been made primarily from bank loans and 
full employment had materialized. 

It is, of course, possible that the Treasury could anticipate increases 
in redemptions and secure the necessary cash from loans by nonbank 
investors. During the reconversion period and immediately thereafter 
itis doubtful if the Treasury will find ready industrial buyers for its 
loans. It will have to depend primarily on loans from individuals. Its 
ability to substitute individuals for other borrowers may depend, in 
large part, on the interest rate offered. Appeals to patriotism in the 
postwar period will probably have little effect, and the longer the war 
is past the more operative purely economic forces become. This argues 
lor the continued maintenance of large working balances in the General 
Fund of the Treasury. The more adequate these balances to cover 
sudden demands for funds—such as might come from bond redemptions 
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—the less will the Treasury need to depend on immediate bank loans 
and the less likely are its borrowings to be expansionary. The Treasyry 
then, has time to try to borrow from savers and other nonbank invest. 
ors. In time of deflation the reverse argument holds. That part of the 
working balance derived from taxation should be small and reliance 
should be placed primarily on bank borrowing. 
The exchange of Savings bonds for other securities with longer 
maturities or higher interest rates, or the refunding of Savings bonds 
as they mature, may be considered as means of reducing redemptions. 
The series E bonds accumulate at 2.9 per cent if held to maturity. The 
rates of F and G bonds are 2.53 and 2% per cent respectively: no 
other bonds from standpoint of yield are equally attractive." The 
242% Treasury bonds were designed primarily for insurance com- 
panies;** the 2’s have been sold to any investors, including commercial 
banks. The effective rate of interest on the entire public debt has been 
falling steadily and on Septembr 30, 1943, was 1.956%." It may be 
doubted if the Treasury Department would favor the exchange of E 
F, and G bonds for other securities with higher rates of interest unless 
market conditions, or the interest rate, changed materially. In any case, 
it is doubtful if such exchanges would appeal to many bondholders 
or produce a sufficient volume of exchanges to become a real possibility. 9 
Redemption of Tax Notes. The redemption of tax notes can be % 
more easily managed. The amount outstanding on December 31, 1943, 9 
was $8,599,000,000.* Sales through December, 1943, were $17,013- 9 
000,000,** of which $7,995,200,000, or 47 per cent, had been used in 
payment of federal taxes. Redemptions for cash since September, 1941, 
have been $349,600,000 (through December, 1943), or 2.05 per cent 7 
of sales. The details as to monthly redemptions are shown in Table IV. } 
Tax notes are purchased to facilitate tax payments. In return for 
interest rates of 1.92, 1.07, and .48 per cent per annum, taxpayers § 


In the First War Loan Drive 21%4% Treasury bonds of 1963-68 were offered t 
investors other than commercial banks; 144% Treasury bonds due 1948 were offered to 
all investors, including commercial banks. ; 

In the Second War Loan Drive 2%4% Treasury bonds, dated April 15, 1943, due June 
15, 1969, were offered to investors, except commercial banks. U. S. 2% Treasury bonds 
dated April 15, 1943, due September 15, 1952, were offered to all investors. 

In the Third War Loan Drive 214% Treasury bonds of 1964-69 were offered to in- 
vestors other than commercial banks; 2% Treasury bonds of 1951-53 were offered to all 
investors. 

™Th+ percentage of total subscriptions to 242% bonds by insurance companies was 
as follows: First Drive, December, 1942, 48.3%; Second Drive, April, 1943, 42.1%; Third 
Drive, September, 1943, 42.0%. Bulletin of the Treasury Department, January, 194), 
p. 2; May, 1943, p. 3; October, 1943, p. 4. 

* Rate on public debt and guaranteed obligations. Rate on guaranteed obligations 
slightly higher than on direct obligations. Combined rate, therefore, is most conservative 
comparison. Cf. Bulletin of the Treasury Department, October, 1943, p. 36. 

* Bulletin of the Treasury Department, January, 1944, p. 40. 

* See Table II, supra. 
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TABLE IV 
REDEMPTIONS OF TREASURY SAviNGs (TAX ANTICIPATION) NorTes* 
(amounts in millions of dollars) 


All Series Redemptions by Series Per Cent 

| Redemp- 
Total | Used in | Series > 5 Series tion to 
Redemp- | Payment A? : Total 
tions! | of Taxes Sales® 


| 


oo 
PON 
in WN OO 


8 
4.8 
5.8 
1 
9 


| 


VI 


| 


w 
“Ie 


| CORPO 


| $269.8 | $204.2 | $2,304.2 | $3,331.1 | 


$349.6 | $238.3 | $4,815.2 | $3,359.7 | 49.53%» 


$50.000. 
ts ratio of total redemptions to total sales for period covered. 
notes exchanged for new series (not shown in Annual! Report for fiscal year end- 


ne 30, 1942). 


es A notes sold from August 1, 1941, through June 22, 1943. 

s B notes sold from August 1, 1941, through September 12, 1943. 
s C—sales commenced September 14, 1943. 

lable II for Total Sales. 


iS 1 | 1 a 1 -— 
D 7.3) — 7.3 2.14 
- | —— 
$3.4) — $4) | $8.3) — | 
| 
11.5] 10 | — | 4.84 
. 16.2 | 15 is.2} — | 12.85 
n Mar 505.6 504 | 494.8 - | 215.33 
"46.6 45 | 45.4 | - | 18.30 
. May 43.9 42 43.6; — | 11.00 
, aan 492.1 485 488.4 | - | 120.94 
July 46.1 44 45.6 | 11.88 
35.3 29 35.0 — | 8.45 
Sent 580.1 | 527 | 575.1 
f Oct 114.6 | 56 | 113.7 | 4| 12.18 | 
Nov 42.6 37 41.5 | 8} 5.45 f 
630.8 626 | 593.2 | 27.4 | 48.07 
| | —— | ——__ | | 
rotal | $2,565.4 | $2,425.5 | $ 71M | $ 34.1 | $2,502.7| $ 28.6] 39.60%» 
i | | | | | | 
” 88.1 | 86.4 | 1.0 | 18.9 | 19.45 
ng 80.7 | 78.8 2.5 25.8 | 17.68 
Mar 1,225.9] 1,214.1 | 1 49.9 | 353.8] | 274.38 
9 Apr 196.0 | 176.6 | 1 12.3 | 90.8 | 12.00 
May 101.8 97.0 | 56. 21.11 
1,135.6} 1,119.8; 1 40.4 | | 510.9 | 242.60 
July 231.5] 214.4] 1 15.5 | | 162.8 | 55.92 
ra \ug 127.1 99.2 2 3.7 | 100. 59.54 
oe Sept 1,147.9} 1,111.9] 3 40.2 | | 768. 50.79 
Oct 204.2 181.6 | 22.6 7.2 | | 169.8 | 44.32 | 
N 161.2 121.9 39.3 1.9 | | 144.8) 48.82 
i 1,139.5 | 1,068.3 71.2 29.6 931.8 | 260.87 | 
otal | $5,839.5 | $5,570.0 | 72.50%» 
Tora $8,413.53 | $7,995. 5 | 
_ * Data taken from Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances 
jor the £ | Year Ended June 30, 1942, pp. 572-573; Bulletins of the Treasury Department, 
ugust, 1943, pp. 40-41; October, 1943, pp. 48-49; November, 1943, pp. 39-40; December, 
43, pp. 47-48; Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, December 31, 1943. 
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have loaned the United States for various short terms,” the sums they 
eventually intended to use in extinguishing tax liabilities." Irrespective 
of the interest rate, the convenience of achieving monthly tax payments 
in this manner would have caused substantial sales to be made. The 
crediting of interest to tax payments may have increased net borrowing 
a negligible amount. The same is true of redemptions for cash, by: 
the cash redemptions are not likely to increase materially in the nea, 
future, even if tax levels were to be drastically reduced. The tax notes 
will be used primarily to extinguish the liabilities which induced thei; 
initial purchase. Such redemptions as must be financed will not be 
large and can be handled along with the rest of the nonmarketable debt 
without adding materially to the problems of the Treasury. 


II. Management of Short-Term Debt 


Prior to World War I, negotiable short-term debt obligations were 
issued on but six occasions: three were in time of war, three in time 
of monetary crises.’ Short-terms were widely used during the first 
World War and have been an outstanding feature of federal finance 
ever since.*” They were conspicuous in financing the deficits of the 
thirties; they have become even more conspicuous for their part in 
covering the expenditures of World War II.” Certificates of indebted- 


Series A notes yielded approximately 1.92%; series E notes, 48%; series C, 1.07%. | 


Cf. Bulletin of the Treasury Department, October, 1943, p. 49, footnotes 2, 3, and 4. 


The term for which money is loaned extends from date of purchase to date of surrender. Or- | 


dinarily this is equal to prepayment of taxes. 


use in payment of taxes in months when quarterly income tax payments are due, as shown | 


in Table IV. 
* Of the Tax notes redeemed in calendar 1942, 94.5% were surrendered in payment o 


taxes. In the first nine months of 1943 of Tax notes redeemed, 96.8% were used in pay- | 


ment of taxes. 

* They were during the War of 1812, the crisis of 1837, the Mexican War of 1846, the 
panic of 1857, the Civil War and the crisis of 1907. For a brief description of these issues 
see Jacob Hollander, War Borrowing (New York, 1919), pp. 1-21. The first four issues, 
Hollander says, “developed from inability to sell long-term bonds in sufficient amount to 
meet pressing requirements in periods of impending war or acute monetary disturbance 
unrelieved by adequate banking facilities. Whatever effectiveness such expedients possessed 
was largely a consequence of their use not as formal borrowing devices, but . . . as fiat 
emissions for direct payment of public accounts.” Jbid., pp. 19-20. The issues during the 
Civil War he ascribes to Secretary Chase’s opposition to long-term bonds and his reluc- 
tance to raise interest rates on government bonds to the rate prevailing in the money 
market. /bid., p. 20. The 1907 issues Hollander attributes to “a consequence less of ce- 
pleted Treasury than of a rigid bond secured circulation, whereby an acutely strained 
credit market sought relief in otherwise unnecessary debt creation.” Jbid., p. 21. 

* Similarly in England short-term borrowing was “the most important feature of war 
borrowing” and “was wholly the creation of the war.” U. K. Hicks, The Finance o/ 
British Government: 1920-1936 (London, 1938), p. 321. f 

* Short-term debt has been variously defined to include or exclude issues up to five 
years maturity. Where securities with five-year maturities have been excluded they have 
usually been denominated as “intermediate securities.” The writer prefers to exclude them 
from the classification of short-term debts. The Treasury notes now outstanding mainly 
have five-year maturities. They are of three types: regular series, national defense (wat 
series, and tax series. Certificates of indebtedness by law must mature within one year 
Treasury bills are usually issued to mature in 91 days or thereabouts, 
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sess were the primary short-term security of the first World War;” 
Treasury notes predominated in the short-term financing of the 1930 
jepression years; Treasury bills and certificates of indebtedness are 
both conspicuous in financing the present war.” Their importance as 
, constituent element in the interest-bearing public debt is shown in 

Table V. 

‘Cetificates of indebtedness were originally a wartime expedient 

signed both to tide the Treasury over temporary cash shortages 
ine in the interims between war loans and tax-payment dates, and 
to — undue strain on the money market.** They were offered quar- 
a time factor which produced a widely fluctuating working-cash 
lance, as well as increased interest. In 1929, the Treasury bill was 
sscoihanill allegedly to correct these conditions and to enable the 
Treasury by more frequent borrowings to take advantage of favorable 
onditions in the money market.** The events of the succeeding de- 
pression, characterized by recurring deficits, and the desire for liquidity 
sem to have made Treasury bills a permanent feature of federal 
financing.’ The volume of outstanding short-term obligations makes 
their management in the postwar years a major problem, crucial in its 
potential effects on the price level. 

Three Management Problems. Short-term issues give rise to three 
management problems: (1) keeping them afloat is the recurrent or 
almost constant task of renewal; (2) if not renewed, the obligations 

ust be funded or exchanged for a different type of security; (3) 
finally, of course, the possibility of repayment or the reduction of the 
amount outstanding always remains. 

The customary prescription to cure the alleged evils of short-term 
borrowing is given as reduction and ultimate payment.” This is funda- 


For detailed description of public debt issues outstanding see Annual Report of the 
tary of the Treasury, 1942, pp. 486-506. 

“See Hollander, op. cit., chs. II-VI. 

“The special issues, which are also shown on Table V, are comprised for the most part 
notes and certificates. They constitute forms of interfund borrowing and the special 
ems they present will not be considered in this paper. 
f. Hollander, op. cit., pp. 110-123; Edward R. Van Sant, The Floating Debt of the 
ral Government, 1919-1936 (Baltimore, 1937), p. 14. There was no expectation “at 
time, that certificates would become a permanent instrument in Treasury financing,” 


Van Sant, op. cit., pp. 43-46. For a critical analysis of the advantage of bills over 
ates see pp. 48- 49, 
~ So successful did bills prove that the issuance of certificates of indebtedness was dis- 
ntinued between 1935 and 1941. See Table V, supra. 
" See, for  xaple Van Sant, op. cit., p. 10, and authorities cited. The Colwyn Com- 
t - suggested “the desirability of a steady gradual reduction.” Report of the Committee 
tional Debt and Taxation, presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty 
n, 1927), p. 36. The Committee on Government Credit of the Twentieth Century 
, Tepor ting in 1937, recommended “that the Treasury refunding program be con- 
ed with the alternate aim of reestablishing approximately the relation between long- 
‘m, medium-term and short-term securities which existed prior to the depression. 
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wentally a tax problem or the conversion of other assets to debt reduc- 
jon. Just as Short-term borrowing has been called a “fair weather pro- 


sram,” so is reduction or repayment, as distinguished from funding or 
exchange,” a “fair weather program’’—one for periods punctuated with 
current budgetary surpluses. The three principal arguments for the 
eduction of short-term debt are the task of renewal, the uncertainty 


‘ renewal in time of crisis, and the danger of inflation. 


TABLE VI 


Ho.tpincs oF U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BY MEMBER BANKS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM* 


(in millions of dollars) 


Types of Securities 

Certifi- 

Treasury cates of N d Guaranteed 
Bills Indebted- | Notes Bonds | Obligations 


Total 


ne 29,1929 | $4,155 | $ 1072 3: $ 704 | $ 3,005 
ne 30, 1930 4.061 4 : 463 3,340 
30, 1931 5,343 263 : 403 4,039 
1932 5,628 187 503 4,163 
0, 1933 6, 887 554 2,049 3,725 


, 1934 9,137 791 2,871 4,838 
9 1935 | 11,430 1,099 4,314 4,458 


30,1936 | 13,672 1/266 | 5.295 
30, 1937 | 12.689 821 4361 
30, 1938 | 12.343 316 37653 6,246 


29, 1939 13,777 441 2,720 | 7,786 

), 1940 14,722 797 2,543 8,261 
30, 1941 18,078 | 1,127 2,631 | 10,481 
30, 1942 24,098 | 1,509 3,546 | 14,485 
, 1943 46,980 6,278 5,251 23,545 


29, 1929, 1935, 1939, 1940. 
2 Described as “all other.” 
* Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: Member Bank Call Reports. 
mounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


Weekly issues of bills since July, 1941,”° six to eight issues of certifi- 
cates in each of the last two years, and ten issues of notes since the war 
began,” make renewal a constant problem. As to this, the Treasury 


x the proportion of long-term securities would enable the banks to dispose of 
some of their present heavy holdings of Government securities and would thus decrease 
the pressure for bank credit expansion. Refunding operations should be designed to shift 
large portion of the outstanding debt into the hands of genuine investors, thus affording 
Treasury more leeway in case it again becomes necessary to resort to large-scale bor- 

rowing through the sale of short-term obligations to banks.” The National Debt and 
Government Credit, Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. (New York, 1937), p. 156. 

~ Van Sant, op. cit., p. 42. 

* For details of issues see Bulletins of Treasury Department, January, 1941, to date. 
_~ The offerings of marketable issues of certificates of indebtedness and Treasury notes 
from July 1, 1940, through December 1, 1943, have been as follows :* 
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| $ - | 
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| 1,558 
| 1/950 
| 1/819 
| 2,128 
| 2,831 
| 3,121 
3,839 
| 2,685 
| 23487 
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cannot complain; it is the result of Treasury programs and policie; 
Renewal could have been avoided, or made more infrequent, by stife; 
tax policies and different borrowing programs, for which failures the 
Treasury and Congress must accept primary responsibility, 

The real basis of objection to the frequency of renewing short-term: 
is the increased exposure to crises. It is hard to conceive of any crisis 
in the United States which might prevent the renewal of short-term 
debts. There is plenty of reserve taxing power; the banking system js 
highly developed; there seems to be little likelihood of a fiight oj 
capital from the country. Even a repetition of the banking holiday of 
1933, when short-term loans were hard to secure, while not impossible. 
does not appear to be likely. Any such disability in view of the credit 
standing of the federal government would be temporary. Such dis- 
turbances as the “alarmists” have in mind would not be confined to 
short-terms—all credit, public and private, long and short, would be 
shattered. 

Large volumes of short-terms mean increased dependence upon banks 
for funds. The growth in bank holdings of government securities js 
shown in Tables VI and VIII. On June 30, 1943, the member banks 
held 53 per cent of the Treasury bills outstanding, 57 per cent of the 
certificates, and 57 per cent of the notes. The Treasury is at present 


dependent upon banks for the continuous renewal of those funds. 
Should the banks become reluctant to renew, the Treasury might be 
seriously inconvenienced; should a financial crisis occur during an 
impending renewal, a high price might have to be paid for temporary 
funds.** Some nations with exhausted taxing powers have gone through 


MARKETABLE ISSUES 
Certificaies of Indebtedness Treasury Notes 
Date of Date of 
Issue Amounts in Millions Issue Amounts in Million 
4/15/42 $1,507 12/19/40 $ 531 
6/25/42 1,588 1/31/41 35 
8/15/42 1,609 3/15/41 
9/21/42 1,506 3/15/41" 
11/2/42 2,035 3/15/41" 
12/1/42 3,800 11/1/41 
2/1/43 2,211 6/5/42 
4/15/43 5,251 9/25/42 
5/1/43 1,655 6/5/43" 
8/2/43 2,545 7/12/43 
9/15/43 4,122” 
10/15/43 3,516” 
12/1/43 3,540” 


* Additional offerings at par of security already outstanding. 

Preliminary. 

* Bulletin of the Treasury Department, November, 1943, p. 31; December, 1945, p. 38 

“Cf. Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation, Presented to Parlia- 
ment by Command of His Majesty, London, 1927 (Colwyn Committee Report), p. » 
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TABLE VII 


EDERAL RESERVE BANK Hotprncs or U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
DIRECT AND FuLLyY GUARANTEED* 


(in millions of dollars) 


Type of Security 


Certificates 
Treasury 


Bills Indebtedness 
6 


Notes Bonds 


1920 


| 


30, 1936 


e 30, 1937 
29, 1938 
1939 

3. 1940 


, 1941 
1’ 1942 
30, 1943 
51944 | 11,650 


! Notes and bonds combined. 

? Certificates and bills combined. 

* Data taken: Federal Reserve Bulletin; January 5, 1944, secured from Federal Reserve 
f Chicago. Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


times when no funds whatever could be borrowed. At such times there 
is a potential danger that short-term obligations may be used as cur- 
rency,” or that paper money may be printed to meet the exigency.* 


{s Sir Otto Niemeyer pointed out, the state is in the hands of the holders of bills, who 
have a purely one-sided option to renew or not: if it is not convenient to those holders 
renew, the Treasury has either to take a lower price, having reactions all around on 
the rate of interest, or adopt the alternative of borrowing on Ways and Means.” — 
oa pp. 34-35; Hollander, op. cit., p. 73. 
id. 
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: tune 30, 1916 $ 57 | $ 4 a: Se 
Ol Tune 30, 1917 66 — WE 24 36 
of ne 29, 1918 255 —- | 194 19 | 42 
tyne 27, 1919 231 — 204 — 27 
le, lune 336 —- 309 | - 27 
Tune 30, 1921 250 216 | 35 
Tune 28, 1922 557 — 332 2251 
3, 1923 95 _ 5 901 
Tuly 2,1924 | 436 — 94 321 21 
be aly 1, 1925 | 354 36 250 68 
Tune 30, 1926 | 385 — 71 | 232 82 h 
ks June 30, 1927 | 376 _ 126 84 166 
is June 27, 1928 | 212 -- 66 | 88 58 
, July 3, 1929 141 — 12 | 86 43 ; 
KS June 30, 1930 591 — 298? | 238 55 
| | 
june 30, 1931 | 668 4152 61 192 | 
nt June 29, 1932 | 1,784 _ 1,076? 270 438 
1s 3, 1933 | 2,028 858? 728 441 
June 30, 1934 | 2,432 -—— 7422 1,222 468 ' 
be july 1, 1935 27430 620 316 
jure | 2,430 609 | _ 1,497 325 
ry | 2,526 623 —_ 1,171 733 
ah Ju 2,564 654 — 1,165 744 
lu | 2,550 463 _ | 1,176 911 | 
July 820 | 1,364 
July 319 73 714 | 1,618 
June 3 3,815 1,092 | 797 1,498 
Jat 6,863 | 2,477 678 | 1,633 
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it seems farfetched to apply such conditions to the United States 
in the predictable future. The willingness of the banks to renew short- 
‘erm paper is affected by all factors—domestic and foreign—influ- 
encing bank deposits and the alternative uses of funds.** Most of 
‘he short-term loans owned by banks were acquired by the extension 
{ deposit credits. Hollander called attention to this fact and its infla- 
tionary consequences in connection with the certificates of indebtedness 
issued during 1917-18.°° After the war the payment of certificates 
by bank credits continued and prevails today for new issues. These 
-redits represent net additions to purchasing power, but the same result 
would be produced in even greater degree by direct loans from the 
Federal Reserve banks to which the Treasury may be forced if member 
banks are reluctant to extend credit. Although the inflationary pro- 
pensities of short-term borrowing are usually considered their greatest 
economic shortcoming, during the recent depression, short-terms— 
especially bills—were employed by the Treasury chiefly because of 
their expansionary propensities. That this tendency is not more opera- 
tive now is due to controls established and the lack of certain goods, 
as well as to other factors. Whether this will continue to be true during 
the postwar years when consumers goods are more generally available 
and when the demand for private credit returns remains to be seen. 

In the reconversion period after the war the revival of the demand 
for industrial loans and the possibility of increased profits from these 
loans may increase the resistance of banks to the renewal of short- 
terms, unless they increase their borrowings from the central banks. 
Otherwise, their resources may not be sufficient to permit them to main- 
tain both their industrial loans and their investments in “governments.” 
This may become more of a necessity when customers desirous of 
making investments in plant and equipment sell their short-terms to 
the banks. Another possibility is the sale of bills, then certificates, on 
the open market. While banks and private holders may each be willing 
to hold short-terms at different times in the cycle, there would seem, on 
the whole, to be a general move out of short-term debt during prosperity 
and in again during depression,** making open-market activity on the 
part of the Reserve banks almost inevitable.* 


. the renewal of bills may be affected by any event, either in this country or 
which leads to the withdrawal of balances from London.” Colwyn Committee 
t, op. cit., p. 35. 

Hollander, op. cit., pp. 14, 65, 157 fff. 
Cf., “In the absence of information covering total holdings of the different forms of 
t, it is not possible to say just what form the cyclical movement in and out of debt 
take, more particularly as a slight change in conditions may cause a very considerable 
n demands. . . . Common-sense observation would suggest, however, that the se- 
: is somewhat as follows: In the early stage of recovery, firms and dealers tend to 
te cash for their debt holdings in order to spend it on goods. At this point the 
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As has actually transpired, Federal Reserve bank holdings of short. 
term debt have grown throughout the war in order to provide member 
banks with sufficient reserves to purchase U. S. obligations.** This is 
shown in Table VII. Should private investment opportunities revive 
after this war, short-term debt, even more than at present, will tend 


to be turned over to the Federal Reserve banks to hold until maturity,” § 


In considering the sequence of liquidation of U. S. securities, certig.. 
cates of indebtedness, due to their higher yield, will be held longer than 
bills, but sooner or later more of them will be sold in the open marke; 
to enable financial institutions to take advantage of higher rates offered 
by other borrowers. If the volume of certificates sold becomes large 
enough, the volume of distress selling may necessitate either greatly 
enlarged open-market support or the purchase of certificates directly by 
the Reserve banks on a basis similar to that now prevailing for bills 
If interest rates rise, tenewals may be secured only by higher interest 
payments, or by shifts into maturities which indirectly may be regarded 
as the equivalent. This may even require funding of short-terms into 
notes or bonds, though it must be recognized that in view of aggregate 
interest costs the Treasury will endeavor to keep interest rates low as 
long as possible.“° From the point of view of interest, the Treasury will 
tend to renew its short-terms so long as the interest differential is ip 
its favor. Sound policy, however, depends not only upon a calculation 
of costs at the time and probabilities for the future, but also upon the 
phase of the business cycle. Large quantities of money substitutes in 
a time of boom, while less expensive than long-term instruments, may 
in terms of economic effects prove more costly. Moreover, changes in 
the financial costs of short-term borrowing—that is, the possibility 


banks will probably be glad to increase their holdings, at least of bills, in anticipation of 
coming demands upon them. But during the whole upswing and boom, they must preserve 
sufficient liquidity to be in a position to lend freely. In the next stage, industry will be 
unable to finance further expansion without new funds—in the first place, no doubt, bank 
advances, followed perhaps by new issues. Later still they will begin to build up reserves 
again. Some of these will be in a liquid form suitable for repaying bank advances (par- 
ticularly as soon as market rates fall). The rest may be invested in longer term gilt-edged 
Thus there is a certain tendency for demands of different lenders to cancel out. But 
as a whole this is overshadowed by the general move out of Government debt in boom, 
and again in depression.” U. K. Hicks, op. cét., p. 331. 
**See also discussion under IJI, “Maintaining Bond Price,” infra. 


* Cf. Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1943, pp. 1055-1056; Monthly Review of 


Credit and Business Conditions, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Vol. 25, No. 11, 
p. 85 (November, 1943). 

* Compare, for example, what has been taking place in connection with Treasury bills 
On December 29, 1943, $6,906,000,000 of Treasury bills were owned by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. However, $4,278,000,000 were held under repurchase options, some of which 
will be exercised. Data as to unexercised repurchase options maturing in possession of 
banks are not available. Data secured from Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

“ At various places debt management is discussed under the assumption that interest 
rates in the future will increase. This is not intended as a prediction, nor advocated as 
a matter of policy. ‘The issue is raised for purposes of discussion. 
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»{ increased short-term rates—as well as violent fluctuations in those 
«tes cannot be ruled out of account. 

If, in the postwar period, the Federal Reserve System should attempt 
‘) control inflation by raising its loan and discount rates, it is doubtful 
yhether the financial institutions would renew their subscriptions to 
‘he maturing bills and certificates while indebted to the Reserve banks. 
Under such an hypothesis, as applied to England, Pigou suggested that 
the Treasury “would have to borrow on Ways and Means and flood 
the banks with money got out of those Ways and Means so that the 
Bank of England would not be able to enforce its high rate in the 
market.’** It is hardly likely that the U. S. Treasury would be able 
to maintain a low rate of interest on its obligations by such methods 
s these if high rates were being utilized contemporaneously to reduce 
the danger of inflation. The Treasury would probably insist on other 
controls, such as heavier taxes and selective credit restrictions, before 
accepting increased interest rates as an anti-inflationary device. The 
higher rates might too easily affect the cost of carrying the outstanding 
debt. In any case, unless member banks were substantially indebted to 
the Reserve banks, a condition which is now exceptional,* increases in 
loan and discount rates would have little effect as an anti-inflation 
measure. 

Inasmuch as short-term obligations are distributed among member 
banks, the Federal Reserve banks and many private holders, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether it is appropriate for the Treasury 
to pay off one set of holders before others, either by the application 
of revenue surpluses or by funding operations. Or, should the Treasury 
determine its policy simply with reference to bills and certificates, 
regardless of who holds them? Interest in economic effects would sug- 
gest that both be considered. For the sake of simplicity of discussion, 
let us assume that the Treasury has ample funds from taxes to carry 
out whatever operations are selected. 

It might be argued that the Treasury should first retire the holdings 
of individuals and private institutions before paying off the Reserve 
banks. The Treasury might look upon the Reserve bank holdings as 
an inter-fund obligation to be allowed to float at the convenience of 
the Treasury on the payment of the market rate, or whatever interest 
the Reserve System needed to cover its expenses and the accumulation 
of necessary reserves. The Treasury would not need to worry about 
the renewals or the state of the market; carrying costs could be met as 
expense money was needed. This is not very different from the situation 
under which the Treasury sells its issues first to private subscribers 


ites of Evidence, before Colwyn Committee, Vol. 1, p. 54, par. 729. 
e infra (footnote 66). 
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who, in turn, place them on the open market for purchase by the 
Federal Reserve banks. The clamor against direct loans in the first 
instance is none too logical. Apart from the interference with under. 
writers’ profits, brokers’ commissions, “free riding” and the payment 
of interest instead of costs, the main objections are directed at the 
possibility of “undue” credit expansion and the uncertainty of debt 
repayment once the counter pressures from banks and private lenders 
are removed. The greater liquidity which present practices assure to 
commercial banks seems to outweigh the convenience of alternative 
arrangements of the Treasury. Besides, other arrangements run counter 
to the mythology of banking practice as well as public finance. 

But what are the real consequences of first retiring the short-term 
obligations held outside of the Reserve System? What happens depends 
upon the amount of the retirements and the source of funds. It has 
been assumed that revenue surpluses will provide the funds for pay- 
ment. If the debt retired is held by nonbankers, there is no effect 
whatever on the banks. If the short-terms held by member banks are 
retired, member bank reserves, which had been reduced by the tax 
payments, would be restored to their original level, assuming that taxes 
and debt repayments are equal. Deposit liabilities reduced by tax pay- 
ments are not restored by debt repayment. Therefore, the excess reserve 
position of member banks is improved. 

If the Treasury paid off the Federal Reserve holdings of short-terms 
with the proceeds of taxation, there would be no restoration of member 
bank reserves which had been initially reduced by tax payments. What 
will happen is simply the reduction of the account of the Treasury by 
the amount of debt repayment. The excess reserves of member banks 
will not be reduced by an amount precisely corresponding to their loss 
of reserves since their deposit liabilities have likewise declined. 

The question as to whose holdings of short-terms should be retired 
first—those of the Federal Reserve banks or those of the member 
banks—must be answered so that the method selected is in harmony 
with the cyclical objectives of the tax policy pursued. If the tax struc- 
ture is designed to discourage expansion, then tax revenues should be 
employed to retire the holdings of the Reserve banks. If taxes are 
levied and collected so as to have a minimum effect on expansion, then 
the holdings of member banks should be retired. The unresponsiveness 
of the banking system to changes in its reserve position in the past 
suggests that the method of retirement of the debt may not rank with 
the source of funds as a cyclical measure. 

In the previous discussion, the source of funds has been assumed 
to be taxation. Under the assumption that the source is nonbank loans, 
effects on deposits and reserves are quite similar. Borrowing as a fiscal 
weapon, however, is less deflationary than taxation. 
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Short-terms now mature with such frequency that the Treasury can, 
{ it desires, effect debt reduction at almost any time in whatever 
manner is preferable or most convenient. During the twenties, federal 
debt reduction was accomplished mainly by retiring short-term issues.** 
The maturities of the future offer even greater opportunity. Treasury 
surpluses will determine reductions; the interest rates will probably 
determine the funding, refunding, or exchange operations—even the 
choice of securities. 

Without knowing actual conditions or assuming hypothetical cases, 
it cannot be said whether funding would substantially change the hold- 
ers of the debt or merely give the same group of owners securities with 
different rates and maturities. It is hard to imagine much change in 
total bank holdings, the national debt having attained its present 
magnitude, short of payment by taxation. Among the other financial 
institutions shifts may occur. The holdings of the Reserve banks may 
increase but probably more as the result of open-market purchase 
than of direct subscription on the occasion of funding or refunding. 

Finally, there is little reason to believe that sudden reduction in the 
amount of the short-term debt will be effected. It seems probable that 
in the attempt to keep interest costs low, the short-term holdings of 
the Reserve banks may be renewed repeatedly for some years, but the 
management of these instruments will be a continuing problem in the 
future. 


III. Maintaining Bond Prices 


The problem of maintaining the market raises the question as to 
whether the government should attempt to keep the price of its bonds 
in the open market from falling below par. And, if so, by what means 
shall this be done? Sometimes the “par” standard is not adopted but 
the government seeks to prevent precipitate decreases in the price of 
its bonds, or to minimize declines from the wholesale liquidation of 
securities.“* Ordinarily “maintaining the market” has not referred to 
reducing the price of securities when the market is above par. If that 
condition continues for a time the Treasury will doubtless attempt 
conversions at lower interest rates. Seldom has the government been 
interested in preventing a rise in the price of its debt obligations unless 
the increases are the result of speculation. With respect to price changes, 
the monetary authorities have what are perhaps broader interests. The 
Federal Reserve banks buy and sell government securities to affect 
excess reserves and the credit operations of member banks.** The 


Val 


n Sant, op. cit., pp. 36-40. ! 
“In general, “maintaining the market” does not refer to renewal, refunding or pay- 
t, although each of these may affect the price of outstanding bonds, but to the tech- 
niques of keeping the market price of securities from falling below par. 
“Cf. John H. Williams, “The Implication of Fiscal Policy for Monetary Policy and 
the Banking System,” American Economic Review, March Supplement, 1942, p. 246. 
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price of governments per se is of secondary concern in monetary policy 
But neither the Treasury nor the Federal Reserve System is indifferent 
to the economic effects produced by changes in the price of government 
bonds. The Treasury is, perhaps, more interested in the effects upon 
future financing than in the revaluation of outstanding securities, The 
Reserve banks are chiefly concerned with the monetary effects of the 
price changes; the Treasury may be similarly concerned. But the larger 
the debt and the more it is financed through the banks the less effective 
are the customary monetary controls.** Yet, as banks supply ever 
increasing sums to the government, the more the Treasury must con- 
cern itself with the effect of price changes in its securities heid by the 
banks and other institutions. This concern seems to be essentially 
cyclical in character—a matter to worry about during credit stringencies 
or booms.“ 

Those who may be affected by changes in the market prices of U.S. 
securities are the various classes of holders shown in Table VIII. The 
holdings of federal agencies and trust funds may be disregarded. These 
are in the nature of interfund loans; some of them, such as the retire- 
ment fund investments, are made for the sake of the yields under 
conditions where the market value of the investment at any one moment 
is unimportant. Price maintenance does not arise with respect to the 
nonmarketable debt,** and in the case of short-terms is generally 
disregarded. This will reduce considerably the potential effects of price 
changes upon various holders of public debt.*® Nevertheless, the bulk of 
intermediate and long-term marketable issues is held by financial insti- 
tutions with varying degrees of interest in the price of securities. It is 
from these holders that the demand for stabilizing bond prices ema- 
nates. In case of the marketable debt there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the number of holders whose psychological reactions may be 

“Tbid., p. 240. 

“ Morton has said that “marketability” is a fair weather standard, to be abandoned 


in a crisis. Walter A. Morton, “Liquidity and Solvency,” American Economic Review 


June, 1939, p. 278. 

** Especially U. S. War Savings bonds, series E. 

“ After deducting holdings of special issues by federal agencies and nonmarketable 
issues held by “other investors,” the percentage distribution of ownership of interest 
bearing public debt for 1943 was as follows: 


Federal agencies (public issues) 
Federal Reserve banks 

Member banks 

Other commercial banks 
Mutual savings banks 

Insurance companies 

Other investors 


The relative importance of holdings of commercial banks is modified, of course, by their 
large holdings of short-terms. 
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adversely affected by falling prices of government bonds. Should scares 
,mong them develop, there are more sheep to follow the leader. This 
fact might introduce somewhat wider fluctuations in prices than if 
the debt were distributed among a smaller number of holders. More- 
over, the potential effects of selling by psychologicaily impressionable 
masses become greater as the debt and the number of holders increase.*° 


What would bring about the selling of bonds by individual holders 


TABLE IX 
or Bonp HoLpincs TO ToTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTs OF ALL MEMBER BANKS IN 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


June 30, 1928, to June 30, 1943* 
(amounts in millions of dollars) 


U.S. Government Total Loans 
Bonds Direct and Other Bonds Total Bonds and 
Guaranteed Investments 


> Per Ce 
Amount Amount Amount Amount of 


$ 3,212 .2%| $4,462 1% |$ 7,674 .9%|$35,061 | 100. 

3,005 4,861 2.6 | 7,866 35,711 | 100. 
8,985 35,656 | 100. 
10,049 33,923 | 100. 
9,301 28,001 | 100. 


8,215 
9,803 
10,913 
12,744 
12,739 


13,277 
15,853 
16,712 
19,762 
22,560 


31,034 


"340 5,645 
6,011 


5,138 


4,490 
4,689 
4,897 
5,499 
5,231 


3 
4.038 
4.163 


24,786 | 100. 
27,175 | 100 
28,785 | 100. 
32.259 | 100 
32,739 | 100. 


5,114 
,016 
, 245 
7,508 


30,721 | 100. 
32,603 | 100. 
34,451 | 100. 
40,659 | 100. 
46,800 | 100. 


8,374 
10,617 
11,380 
14,319 
17,170 


4,903 
5,236 
5,332 
5,443 
5,390 


Www 
nn 


67,154 | 100.0 


| 26,031 | 38.8 5,003 


* Compiled by Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


would be a rise in the rate of interest with impending capital losses. 
Many untutored citizens, of course, connect the fall in the price of 
governments with the security of the government itself. Even this 
illusion may be worth preserving. It is difficult to argue that government 
bonds should not be as good as cash and, often, more convenient. 
Commercial banks as the principal holders of the public debt are 
vitally concerned with the stability of U. S. security prices. Their 
investments of government bonds have increased both relatively to 
” While there is no price maintenance problem with respect to the nonmarketable debt, 


the panic liquidation of marketable issues might stampede the redemption of the non- 
marketable debt. 
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their other assets and absolutely over the years (since 1928), as shown 
in Table IX. The stake of banks in government bonds is over fou, 
times greater than in 1929, measured as a percentage of earning assets. 
On June 30, 1943, U. S. government bonds comprised 38.8 per cent 
of the total loans and investments of the member banks in the Federal 
Reserve System. A decline in the market price of bonds will be 
reflected in a change in the worth of these assets, depending upon 
how they happen to be carried on the books of the banks. 

The depreciation of bank assets due to the fall in bond prices may 
call for the sale of assets, write-offs to protect depositors from possible 
loss, curtailments in dividends, assessments against stockholders.” the 
calling of loans and other practices likely to produce credit restrictions. 
depending upon the severity of the break in the market and rules and 
regulations governing the valuation of securities. Prior to 1930, federal 
securities had to be valued at the market price.** During the crisis of 
1931, the Comptroller permitted government bonds to be carried at 
cost.** In 1936, that officer ruled that banks were prohibited by law 
from buying “predominately speculative” securities. In 1938, the 
present practice of carrying governments at cost—showing neither 
appreciation nor depreciation—was agreed upon by the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Comptroller.** Consequently the necessity for maintaining the 
price of U. S. bonds to assure the immediate solvency of banks no 
longer exists. This is a matter of rule as distinct from law, and con- 
forms to the easy-money policy employed in financing the war. A 
reversal of policy could easily change these accounting practices. 
Bankers like to carry assets at market and dislike to write them down. 
It is natural for them to exert pressure to have market prices main- 
tained at or above the issue price. Insurance companies react similarly 
even though they are under less pressure than banks to meet tests 
of solvency at any time and can hold obligations to maturity. Also 
current interest, premiums, and other income can be invested at going 
market rates. Competition in dressing up balance sheets, however, 
is likely to add its pressure to that of others for continuous maintenance 
of the bond market. 

Of course, it may be argued that these purchasers assumed the risks 
from price fluctuation prior to maturity, when they purchased the 
bonds, and that interest payments compensate them for such risks. 
They are not assuming risks of nonpayment, for the United States has 
both the ability and the intention of meeting its obligations at maturity 

* Not applicable to national banks, nor to other banks in some states. 

* Morton, loc. cit., p. 276. 


Tbid., pp. 276-277. 
“ Ibid., pp. 279-281; Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1938, p. 566. 
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That is taken for granted by the holders of the debt and by all United 
States citizens. From the point of view of payment, U. S. securities 
are practically riskless investments. It may be argued in consequence, 
therefore, that the government has no interest in price fluctuations 
prior to maturity unless the economic effects of the changes run counter 
to monetary, fiscal, or other policies of the government. 

Under present circumstances it is doubtful if government bond 
prices need to be maintained at the issue price for the sake of bank 
solvency. Price declines are only significant for banks that are forced 
to sell bonds. If the bank does not have to sell, it can keep its govern- 
ment bonds without write-offs. If it elects to carry them at market 
because of its own notions of accountability; it can bear the costs 
of its own ideas. But if the prevalence of similar notions brings credit 
stringency when a different policy is socially desirable, the Treasury 
and monetary authorities should step in with correctives. 

Even if the bond market should decline precipitately, it is by no 
means certain that banks would sell bonds until forced to do so.*® 
Before selling bonds the banks would first dispose of their short-terms 
—the bills and certificates now held in substantial amounts.** They 
could also rediscount their government obligations at par with the 
Federal Reserve banks at low preferential rates.°’ Resort to these two 
courses makes the sale of government bonds by typical banks an un- 
likely event, so long as they are well circumstanced as at present. 

In order to maintain the value of its securities, the government may 
attempt to stabilize the interest rate over a long term of years at or 
near its present level.** That will eliminate the depreciation of security 
values due to the capitalization of higher interest rates. It will minimize 
the carrying costs of a public debt now great enough to cause the 
Treasury to endeavor to keep them at a minimum. Nevertheless, the 
possibility that interest rates may become firmer in the postwar years 
must be recognized. It may be that commercial rates will rise somewhat, 


® Cf. Williams, loc. cit., pp. 244-245: “The banks have made progress (since 1937) in so 
rranging their portfolios as to be able to hold longer-term securities through periods of 


mporary market stress.” 
f. Table VI. 
“ Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1943, p. 1156. 

1 address before the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks in 
incinnati, Ohio, on September 17, 1943, Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
f Governors of the Federal Reserve System, said: “You have only to look at the 
inprecedented and still growing volume of bank deposits created as a result of war financing 

ealize that relief cannot be expected to come through a rising interest rate structure 
the war. The command over the interest rate structure which governments have 
xercised during the war will not, in my opinion, be relinquished afterward. In view 
the high debt refunding operations that the Government will have to carry on and the 
ve effects of a falling bond market, or, otherwise stated, of a rising interest 

mn these operations, it is hardly likely that the responsible authorities would fail 
rcise their undoubted powers of control to prevent any such wide fluctuation 
terest rates as would afford the banks a hope of rising returns from this source.” 
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increasing the differential between commercial rates and rates on 
government paper. In the past, the trends of these rates have been 
similar*® and may continue. The government, on the other hand, may 
use the mechanisms at its command to keep the rates on its own 
securities approximately where they are; in addition, it may become 
interested in keeping all interest rates low,® since the very policy of 
permitting commercial rates to rise may make the maintenance of its 
own rates difficult, if not impossible. 

But suppose interest rates do rise? The Treasury can keep its 
outstanding bonds from falling in price only by taking them off the 
market. One method of accomplishing this is by offers to exchange 
outstanding bonds for new issues bearing a higher rate. The Treasury 
will hesitate to do this because of the great tax burdens added interest 
costs impose. Nevertheless, higher interest costs may be desirable 
if such payments keep down cash balances by inducing investors to 
maintain their holdings of governments instead of selling to the banks. 
Higher taxation appropriately fits into this by providing the added 
interest payments without, at the same time, permitting increased 
incomes. 

If the government does not refund, then the alternatives: are (1) 
to let the price of bonds fall to whatever level the capitalization of 
higher interest drags them, or (2) to maintain the market by a bond- 
purchase policy. If the first alternative is selected, no action is required. 
If, however, price maintenance through purchases is selected, the co- 
operation of the Federal Reserve System will be required. The larger 
the debt the greater is the size of the stabilization fund required; 
it is doubtful if the Treasury could manage the task alone. 

Suppose, however, that rates of interest decline. This will cause 
bond prices to rise. If the fall in rates is not a temporary condition, 
the Treasury will attempt conversions at lower rates for all maturing 
issues. Successful conversion is one of the visible signs of good debt 
management. It will restore the price of converted issues to par. The 
longer the conversion is delayed the greater the likelihood that specu- 
lation in government bonds may commence, bringing about the sale 
of governments by the Reserve System when such speculation is 
symptomatic of widespread inflation. 

With respect to long-run changes in the rate of interest, wise 
Treasury management would refund, or exchange, at higher rates 
when interest rates are rising, and convert at lower rates when interest 

°° See Federal Reserve Charts on Bank Credit, Money Rates, and Business, March 2 

4. 2 
erie ability of the government to influence the commercial rate of interest by Treasury 


and Federal Reserve bank action is reserved for discussion on another occasion. 
* Maturing issues may be refunded at higher rates. 
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rates are declining. Fiscal and monetary policies as related to inflation, 
deflation, and employment, often complicate this easy statement of 
policy. 

' What are the factors on the supply side of the market (for govern- 
ment securities) that are likely to influence the price of bonds, and 
‘hus the rate of interest, after the war? 

During the war, many federal securities were purchased on the 
basis of patriotic motives for temporary holding. After the war, these 
securities will tend to be held until other uses for the funds appear 
to be more impertant. Among the temporary investors are state and 
local governments with surplus revenues which, because of wartime 
controls, have not been spent on such things as highway construction 
and building maintenance.” Corporations have invested surplus funds, 
depreciation allowances, and reconversion reserves in U. S. securities. 
Both long- and short-term securities have been purchased,” although 
where the need fer cash in the near future could be anticipated, it 
may be assumed that the purchase of short-terms predominated. Never- 


© Retirement funds have made similar investments. Sale of bonds by these funds may 
nd on the development of more attractive interest rates. 
“Some indication of the situation may be gleaned from the following tabulation of 
curity sales during the first three War Loan Drives where both the types of owners and 
» kinds of securities purchased are shown: 


or U. S. GOVERNMENT SEcuURITIES DuRING First THREE WAR LOAN Drives* 
(amounts in millions of dollars) 


Certifi- 
Treasury | cates of | Treasury 3 , og Total 

Bills!’ | Indebted-| Bonds | 
ness 14% Cc 


Commercial banks $1,707 | $4,255 | $4,168 $10,130 
Savings banks 272 3,036 
Insurance companies 332 6,368 
Other corporations* 5,452 3,456 
Individuals, partnerships 
and personal trusts 730 3,128 5 , 88. 51. 10,256 
Dealers and brokers 1,124 1,195 2,319 
Eleemosynary institutions 53 117 170 
U. S. Government agencies 
and trust funds 14 1,271 1,284 
State and local governments, 
ind funds 700 732 30 26 | 1,492 

232 154 386 


Total $1,707 [$13,164 '$23, 625 | $6,457 | $5,469 [$50,425 


* Less than $50,000. 

’ Not included after First Drive. 

* Includes sales to eleemosynary institutions and U. S. agencies and trust funds not 
ed through the Treasury Department during Third Drive. 

* Data taken from Bulletin of the Treasury Department, January, 1943, p. 2; May, 1943 


p. 3; October, 1943, p. 4. 
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theless from these various holders bond sales may be expected jp 
the postwar years. 

In the reconversion period and months immediately following, when 
goods become more generally available for consumers, some pressure 
on the banks will develop from the withdrawal of funds temporarily 

carried as deposits by war workers and members of the armed forces. 
On the one hand, the withdrawals will affect banks in territories from 
which war workers and soldiers depart. New deposits may be expected 
as they relocate. The same is true with respect to the shifting of 
business deposits. Banks in some areas may be brought under great 
pressure to sell governments—first short-terms, then bonds—to protect 
deposits. Other banks gaining deposits will be in a position to buy 
It has been estimated, moreover, “that most banks hold sufficient 
short-term securities to cover a loss up to half of their deposits without 
in any way endangering their capital position.”** The territorial aspects 
of this problem will be greatly eased by gradual transfers from war 
to peace. On the other hand, withdrawals in the postwar period to 
purchase goods is not a territorial problem. As individuals withdraw, 
their withdrawals tend to reappear as credits to other depositors. Little 
or no pressure, therefore, on the banks as a whole, is to be expected. 

In the postwar years, with industry needing more capital for recon- 
version, working capital, etc., enhanced opportunities for bank profits 
may become a reality. Such loans will afford more attractive yields 
than government bonds. Rather than sell their governments, commercial 
banks may prefer to borrow from Federal Reserve banks. Such bor- 
rowing would tend to increase profits as banks could have “the cak« 
from government investments and enjoy the fruits from commercial 
loans at the same time.* The difficulty is that, since the depression 
of the thirties, banker psychology has opposed borrowing from the 
“Fed” and such borrowing as there has been has, in the main, been 
due to one emergency or another.®* This psychology may, however, be 


“William W. Tongue, Department of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. Letter dated January 6, 1944. See particularly Miss Sylvia Zoller’s unpub- 
lished memorandum, “The Effect of Higher Interest Rates on Banks,” prepared in De- 
partment of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, where it is con- 
cluded: ‘(Many banks will have heavy deposit withdrawals and may be forced to sell 
part of their longer-term holdings to meet these immediate cash requirements. Although 
banks so affected may be in a very small minority, this selling may be important enough 
to start a strong selling wave and cause large further sudden declines in bond prices.” 

® Member banks can secure advances at par from the Federa] Reserve banks, at pres- 
ent writing, secured by U. S. government bonds bearing 2% interest, or more, at a dis- 
count rate of 1%. Advances secured by U. S. securities maturing within one year can 
be discounted at rate of 29%. At this latter rate, it may be profitable for banks even to 
discount certificates of indebtedness now yielding 74%. See Federal Reserve Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1943, p. 1156. 

“The bills discounted, for member and nonmember banks, by the Federal Reserve 
System at the end of each year have been as follows: 
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-hanged before the war ends, for the continuance of Treasury borrow- 
‘ng may well force the resumption of discounting operations with the 
Reserve banks. This change would appear to ease the pressure for 
the sale of governments by banks after the war. 

Insurance companies may sell federal securities in large blocks if 
more profitable investments are available. Their interest assumptions 
on outstanding contracts are typically more than the returns paid on 
current issues of U. S. securities’ and some insurance officers have 
urged the Treasury to issue special obligations bearing interest rates 
sufficient to cover those assumed for life insurance calculations. The 
Treasury has turned a deaf ear to such subsidies, but after the war 
insurance companies cannot be expected to hold on to more governments 
than company earnings justify. They will be sold as more profitable 
investments appear, just as during the late depression governments were 
turned to as profitable alternative investments disappeared. 

Similar motives from the income point of view, reinforced by the 
desire to avoid capital losses as interest rates tend to increase on the 
market, will doubtless extend to other holders of the public debt. 
More profitable opportunities” are also a temptation to commercial 
banks to sell government bonds.** To whom will owners sell their 
securities? What are the factors on the demand side of the market for 
government securities? 

At certain stages in the postwar economic cycle, commercial banks 
could absorb the issues thrown on the market. On the other hand, if 
industry needs funds at rates above government offerings, bank re- 
sources, on the basis of profit opportunities, will tend to go to industry 
until that demand is satisfied, or until the effective government rate 


BiLLs DISCOUNTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS* 


1926 37 | 19: | 1942 i$ 6 

1927 5 | 1943 | 101 (12/29) 
1928 56 | 1936 1944 | 31 (1/5) 
1929 : 1937 | 


1930 | 1938 
1931 x | 1939 
1932 | | 1040 
1933 | 1941 


ita 1918-42 taken from Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Governors of the 
System, covering operations for the year 1942, p. 79. Data for December 29, 1943, 
ry 5, 1944, secured from Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
typical interest assumptions on which life insurance has been written are 4, 
%, with a few companies now using 214%. 
Cf. Hicks, op. cit., p. 330 (made with reference to short-terms); Haley, “The Fed- 
il Budget: Economic Consequences of Deficit Financing,” American Economic Review, 
1941, p. 86. 
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rises enough to overcome the expected economic preference.” There 
seems to be some point, if the price falls low enough, at which bank; 
will rush in to take the bargains off the market. However, in view of 
the relatively large holdings of governments by banks, they will prob- 
ably not be willing purchasers of additional governments save at attrac. 
tive yields, or as brokers for their customers. Moreover, the oppor- 
tunities for resale of bonds to customers doubtless will be limited 
during the reconversion period. What lies beyond is uncertain byt 
whatever way the cycle moves, it is hard to see it as producing an 
increased market for government bonds,” or as providing a private 
mechanism for the stabilization of bond prices. 

The Federal Reserve System could purchase securities, but should 
do so only for reasons of monetary policy. Its purchase of governments 
would increase excess reserves and augment available bank credit. If 
this occurred after industrial reconversion, it would tend to swell 
the drift toward inflation which may be expected from other quarters. 
Instead of buying governments, the more appropriate policy would 
probably be to sell them. 

While the Federal Reserve System, under the present easy-money 
policies for financing the war, is obviously in no position to exert a 
counter-inflationary influence by selling securities on the open market, 
and is actually pursuing a vigorous buying policy, yet it should select 
its portfolios now so as to be in a position to exercise effective monetary 
control in the postwar years. Specifically, this indicates the desirability 
of increasing its ownership of long-term bonds.” This will, also, assist 
the Treasury in financing the war, by supporting the bond market and 
encouraging member banks to buy longer term bonds. 

If, for whatever reason, it should be decided to stabilize the price 


Tt could be assumed, of course, that the demands for private capital and commercial 
loans might be provided by the government or its corporations, while the banks could 
be used to finance the government (purchase and hold its bonds). This may be appro 
priate assistance by government during severe depressions, but is hardly the role in 
which banks and the government should be cast in prosperity periods. Likewise, it runs 
counter to notions of competitive capitalism toward which government is expected to trend 
in the postwar period. 

® This does not overlook the possibility that borrowing may be employed to finance a 
public works or other employment-stimulating program in the postwar period. Such 
policies do not increase the market for government bonds: they utilize whatever market 
exists. 

™The ownership of U. S. securities, direct and guaranteed, by the Federal Reserve 
System on December 29, 1943, was as follows: 


Bonds $ 1,624,664,000 14.0% 
Notes 676,900,000 5.8 
Certificates 2,407 ,150,000 20.7 
Bills 6.906,175,000 59.5 
Total $11,614,889,000 100.0% 


Data secured from the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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legislation. 
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‘ government bonds, resources are available with which this can be 
.complished. They include purchases by the Federal Reserve System, 
Treasury purchases (including the use of working balances in the 

| Fund, and in the Gold Stabilization Fund), the issuance of 
enbacks, and the suspension of reserve requirements by the Federal 


ter is indebted to Mr. William W. Tongue, Financial Economist, in the Divi- 

earch and Statistics of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and to Mr. 

en, Fellow in the University of Chicago, for the following information on which 

ntial power of the Reserve System to stabilize the bond market by means of open- 
perations is based. 

irchase of government securities on open-market account would expand the deposit 

te liabilities of the System. In the following estimates it is assumed that the 


nerease in liabilities will be divided equally between Federal Reserve notes in actual 


n and member bank reserve deposits; i.e., the total increase in circulating 
ll be composed 4% of money in circulation and % in member bank deposits, 
average member bank reserve requirements against deposits of 20%. The 
Reserve System can expand its holdings of governments under four powers: 
irrent excess reserves of Federal Reserve banks; (2) use of powers conferred 
Amendment and Gold Reserve Act; (3) issuance of Federal Reserve bank 
tes; and (4) suspension of reserve requirements. 
As of October 20, 1943, the Reserve banks had excess reserves of $9,229,000,000, 
h a priori permit purchase of $24,611,000,000 of government bonds. This 
| bring corresponding expansion in Bank liabilities and reduce reserves to ap- 
ite legal minimum. 
the Thomas Amendment (Sec. 43) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
3 Stat. 33) as amended by the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (43 Stat. 337), and 
ther amended and under other provisions of the latter act, the Treasury could 
tire additional resources to purchase substantial amounts of government securi- 
hrough (a) issuance of U. S. notes, (b) monetization of silver bullion held by 
the Treasury, (c) devaluation of silver to 50% of present monetary value, (d) 
tabilization fund, (e) and use of remaining increment from devaluation of the 
In view, however, of the expiry of paragraph (b) (2) of sec. 43 of the 
Acricultural Adjustment Act on June 30, 1943, it is doubtful whether the powers 
led under (b) and (c) are still in effect. 
If further reserves are needed for purchase of governments, they can be acquired 
without limit by use of Federal Reserve bank notes. These can be issued with 
y direct U. S. obligations as collateral, without any additional reserves being re- 
tired. Federal Reserve Act, Sec. 18, Par. 6. Further, these may be “retired” by 
siting gold certificates with the Treasury. Actually the Federal Reserve banks 
ild credit the account of the Treasury, entitling the Treasury to withdraw gold 
tificates from the Federal Reserve banks. But since gold certificates cannot be 
paid out to retire the Federal Reserve bank notes, the Treasury presumably would 
spend the deposits or leave them as balances with the Federal Reserve banks. The 
Federal Reserve bank notes outstanding would thus become outstanding obligations 
the U. S. rather than of the Federal Reserve System. This assumes a legal con- 
tion that Federal Reserve bank notes are “lawful money” usable as reserves 
d t deposits of the Federal Reserve System. 
4. Finally, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has power to suspend 
rve requirements for limited periods. See Federal Reserve Act, Sec. 11(c), Par. 4. 
his power could be used in emergencies to permit additional purchases of U. S. 


The possibilities for supporting the bond market under legislation yet to be conceived 
nacted are legion. One proposal, for example, is to force banks to hold government 
maturity. Similar coercion might be applied to other institutions. Or special 

be set up to buy government securities whenever they fall below par as was 

in 1 when the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to purchase 5% annually 
par amount of bonds issued. (See R. A. Love, Federal Financing, New York, 1931, 
Other proposals have been made to permit payment of obligations to the 
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It would seem, however, that the best policy to follow with respect 
to the maintenance of bond prices in the postwar period is for the 
Treasury and monetary authorities to co-operate in keeping interes 
rates low. Should they rise, the Treasury should refund at higher 
rates, just as it has always converted callable or maturing issues when 
interest rates decline. Such price changes as are the result of the 
operations of the Federal Reserve System should be primarily fo; 
reasons of monetary policy rather than for the stabilization of bond 
prices per se. Thus, price maintenance becomes largely a cyclical 
problem in which the price of securities is of secondary concern. 

If it should be decided as a matter of policy continuously to maip- 
tain the price of government bonds at par, and this policy were an- 
nounced, it would, in effect, make all government obligations practical 
substitutes for cash—perhaps superior in some cases. This would pre- 
suppose, of course, that once announced the government was in an 
unequivocal position to carry out the policy. This would mean that 
banks and all others could hold long-term bonds from a liquidity point 
of view as easily as short-terms. Moreover, if the government were in 
a position to make its maintenance policy completely effective, interest 
rate differentials among the various types of securities could be 
expected gradually to narrow. The differentials are ordinarily explained 
on the basis «£ time from issuance to maturity.’* Already, due to 
Federal Reserve purchase policies for bills and support of the market 
for certificates, the distinction between the rates on these short-terms 
is now practically meaningless.’° If, therefore, the government assured 
a stable price on bonds or agreed to purchase them at par, present 
long-term interest rates, though already low, should tumble further. 
The government should certainly exact such a reduction as the price 
for continuous bond maintenance. Should it decide on such a main- 
tenance policy, it should be publicly announced with rate reductions 
driven to the competitive limit. Should it adopt the policy but refuse 
to announce it, only those who sold bonds would benefit. But whether 
government bonds should be converted into substitutes for cash by 
means of a price maintenance policy is highly questionable. Such a 
policy may be appropriate during a period of deflation but an increased 
quantity of money substitutes may invite inflation. 


United States by the surrender of debt at par or at wisseihiane, values. (For similar a 
posals at the end of the last war and difficulties encountered see Love, op. cit., pp. 200-2 
Van Sant, op. cit., p. 21.) 

™ But note in Table XI exceptions to this general statement. 

"The present apparently contradictory spread between bills and certificates may per- 
haps be explained as follows: (1) Federal Reserve policy as to the maintenance of the 
certificate market has been less clearly enunciated than its policy of support for the | 
market; (2) conventional distinction between rates make for rigidities and persistence in 
the differential even when its economic justification has passed. Continuance of factor 
such as these may mean the modification of any predictions as to the future effects o! 
price maintenance policy. 
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IV. Meeting Maturity Schedules 


‘he way debt maturities are handled will go far toward maintaining 
the market on outstanding securities, as was indicated in previous 
jiscussion. The maturing public debt issues will confront the Treasury 
t intervals over the course of the next generation. The time the Treas- 
ury will have to face its debt maturities is determined when the obliga- 
ions are issued. What the precise problems will be will depend on 
conditions in an unknown future. Whether the debt will come due 
in the midst of prosperity or depression, in peace or war, in time of 
crisis, and financial stringency or during periods of full employment 
ind rising incomes, will be known certainly only when the due dates 
arrive. The closer the maturities are to the time of issue, the less 

ertain is the future; as maturity dates draw nigh the Treasury 
will learn what to expect and will attempt to devise policies appropriate 
to the occasion, but the more distant the maturities the less the present 
concern over the problems then likely to arise. Questions raised by dis- 
tant maturities may have to be solved by other administrators, borne by 
ther taxpayers and, perhaps, determined by different ideas or principles 

from those now in vogue. But the state today must run on borrowed 
money, its settlement dates must be spread over future calendars, so 
as to maximize present operations. Lenders, too, do not want all of the 
loans coming due at the same time. 

In time of war, debt issuance is almost a continuous process; for 
administrative convenience, weekly, monthly or other datings are 
placed upon securities as they are emitted. The meeting of maturities, 
therefore, is never a static problem. It is a task that moves along 
s debt cumulates and as the Treasury staff, with a table of present 
maturities before it, selects the due dates or call dates of new issues, 
attention being given in the process to the wishes of lenders. The 
maturities are thus constantly changing. Some may be pushed forward 
beyond others, intervening dates may be filled in, additional maturities 
ay be fixed for times already partially filled; but, whatever the 
date selected, the Treasury as a going concern is mindful that some 
day in the future it will have to face the debt maturity problems of 
its own creation. Consequently, it is careful to avoid the concentration 
of maturity dates. By spreading its maturities, it hedges against future 
uncertainties which large volumes of debt maturing at a given time 
might magnify; refunding, conversion or payment are facilitated, strain 
on the banking system is lessened, and better terms for renewals, or 
new money, may even be secured. The spreading of maturities has, 
indeed, become a maxim of debt administration. 

The schedule of maturities as they existed on October 31, 1943, 
the latest date for which information was available, is shown in Table 
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X. The schedule covers a period from 1943 to 1972, beyond whic 
no maturities yet extend, and indicates that the Treasury has Wisely 
allowed itself some discretion in meeting its maturity problems, Iscy¢s 
have been floated, giving the Treasury the option of calling they 
several years before the final maturity date. For example, the 27 
per cent bonds issued on March 15, 1935, in the amount of $2.61). 
000,000, are subject to call for redemption or payment on March {5. 
1955, but are finally due on March 15, 1960. On Table x. 
$2,611,000,000 appears for the year 1955 in column 5, headed “Fixed 
Maturities and First Calls,” and again in column 6, headed “Fixed anq 
Final Maturities,” but this time under the year 1960. Seven other 
instances appear on the face of Table X, columns 3 and 4. The table 
shows the fixed maturities by years (column 2) and the final maturities 
of the callable issues (column 4). The two combined (column 5) 
indicate the amount of maturing debt on which the government must 
act during any one year.” The total of fixed maturities, first calls, and 
final maturities (column 10) shows the maximum amount of maturities 
the government can elect to pay or refinance during any one year. 
On October 31, 1943, the amount of these liabilities aggregated 
$185,327,000,000, of which 23.46 per cent came due in 1943 and 
1944. Before 1948, 34.20 per cent of the maximum possible liabilities 
have to be met in some fashion; and before 1954, 70.57 per cent of 
the total will confront the Treasury. The next decade will see debt 
management as one of the major concerns of the United States fiscal 
policy. The maturing debt may place its shadow over other operations 
and policies of the government. 

The immediacy of these management problems is due to the increased 
use of short-term obligations. As the market for short-terms becomes 
sated, as it bids fair to do unless bank reserve requirements are changed 
or member banks start borrowing from the Federal Reserve System or 
both, the use of Treasury Notes will increase the five-year maturities. 
Their issuance will be reflected on subsequent maturity tables. Banks 
will doubtless be called upon in the forthcoming drives to increase 
their subscriptions to Treasury bonds. This will add to the ten-year 
maturities. The twenty-year bonds have been issued primarily to 
attract life-insurance-company subscriptions and new issues for them 
will affect the twenty-year interval on the maturity table. As the war 
borrowing continues, it would seem that there will be a tendency for 
the intermediate and longer-term debt to increase, as the market for 
short-terms exhausts excess reserves and as the maturities in bank 
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Cf. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1942, p. 488. 
™ Tables in the Bulletins of the Treasury Department show data for particular montis 
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portfolios tend to lengthen. It may also be expected—with the Passage 
of time and the continuance of issues for customary terms, such as 
ten and twenty years—that years now showing small amounts oj 
maturing debt will gradually be increased. Soon the three years showing 
no maturities whatever will probably be filled in unless the end of the 
war also ushers in a period of successive budgetary surpluses. In tha 
case, not only will the forward movement of debt maturities be ended 
but the maturing issues in such years may be met in whole or in part 
by payment. But it cannot be said that payment is invariably the bes 
policy. There are times in the economic cycle when the imposition 
of taxes for debt repayment are more deflationary than is good for 
the economy; at other times in the cycle it may be the most appropriate 
of policies. 

If debt is not to be repaid when due, the Treasury must arrange 
in advance for an extension of its credit or else its failure degenerates 
into a “technical,” or later into a real, default. The task of the debt 
administrator is to avoid these lapses if possible. The refunding or 
exchange of old debt obligations for new ones with later maturities, 
or even more liberal terms, is the usual mode of avoidance of payment. 
But whatever is done is determined by the exigencies of the time 
and the convenience of the Treasury acting in the national interest, 
Inasmuch as government exists for other purposes than the payment 
of past debts, its policies must be based upon some calculations of the 
alternative uses for its resources, the conditions being produced by 
the relevant stage of the economic cycle being considered. These con- 
ditions change with the forward movement of time and the economy 
of the nation. Meeting maturities is a dynamic problem; the con- 
venience of different policies for the Treasury will vary. Again, if the 
problems are dealt with hypothetically, the desired answers can be 
assumed when the supposed conditions are laid down. 

Two considerations of broad public policy are suggested. First and 
foremost, Treasury policies for meeting debt maturities should be 
cyclically determined. This will consist in managing the composition 
of the debt both as to type of securities and ownership so as to achieve 
the economic effects most appropriate to the cycle. It is often impossi- 
ble to separate these two aspects of the composition of the debt since 
shifts in one almost inevitably involve the other. Second, consideration 
should be given to the financial costs—that is, borrowing on the most 
favorable terms—to be weighed in debt management policy determina- 
tion in the light of their economic effects. 

Cyclical fiscal policies for meeting debt maturities will involve shilts 
in maturities as well as changes in the form and type of obligations. 
Shifts from long- to short-terms and vice versa are closely related to 
the money market. Short-terms perform functions more closely related 
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Sage ‘) money. Treasury maturity policies should be designed to increase 

as the quantity of money substitutes in times of depression and avoid 
S of them at other times. One type of security may tend to keep funds 
wing invested in governments for a longer period than another. By shifts 
‘the in securities offered, the Treasury should see that holders have in 
that their possession obligations appropriate to the time. However, many 
ded, of the differences of economic significance between various types of 
part securities are destroyed, as was pointed out in the preceding section, 
best if the government adopts a policy of continuously maintaining the 


market price of its outstanding issues. This it may do either by 
exchanges when interest rates change, or by open-market purchases. 
he policy of maintenance is the controlling factor, not the method 
by which it is made effective. 

‘Historically, the composition of the debt has been changing. Indi- 
viduals once were the principal owners of public debts; now it is the 
yanks and other financial institutions.** In the short-run—between 
issuance and maturity—the ownership of types of debt may change. 
Some classes of holders, due to preference of their own, may, at various 
times, prefer cash to continued investments in governments, or may 
prefer one type of security, or maturity, to another. During periods of 
prosperity when surpluses are accumulating, private industry may seek 
an outlet for its funds by investing in long-term government securities. 
During depressions, such investors prefer the liquidity afforded by 
short-terms. Mrs. Hicks has suggested that these shifts may be regular 
phenomena of the cycle.” Many of these changes have been fortuitous 
and they may so continue. It is the task of Treasury debt management, 
however, to try to control the composition of the debt on the basis of 
relevant economic effects. 

One of the major considerations is with respect to the quantity of 
money. In order to increase the quantity of money in the early stages 
of recovery from depression, increased borrowing from the banks is 
appropriate.*° As the economy moves from recovery to prosperity, bor- 
rowing from the current income stream is less expansionary.” These 
tendencies in the past seem to have been without design. Debt maturity 
management should make the worth-while fortuitous policies deliberate. 

Another relevant economic consideration is the need for private ven- 
ture capital in the reconversion and post-transition period. From this 
standpoint the upper-income classes should invest in industry rather 
than in government securities. This will be implemented by the gradual 
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“See Table VIII; also “Treasury Survey of Ownership of Securities,” Bulletin of the 
Treasury Department, November, 1943, p. 47 (or any month). 
See supra, footnote 36. 


an H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York, 1941), pp. 431-432. 
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extinction of tax exemption privileges as outstanding issues are eithe, 
paid off or refunded. The application of progressive tax rates to taxable 
issues will have a similar result. Positive encouragement to venture capi- 
tal may be extended by favorable differential taxation. On the othe; 
hand, lower and middle-income classes, and their institutions, should be 
encouraged to invest in governments and the relatively riskless secur. 
ties. Typically, the long-term issues are best suited to their needs. The 
increased investments of insurance companies, savings banks and fidp- 
ciaries and the sale of savings bonds through pay-roll deductions are 
wartime steps in this direction. 

The financial policies followed relative to maturities should be de- 
signed to secure for the government the renewal of credit on the best 
possible terms. To do this, the Treasury must know the terms on which 
holders at maturity are willing to renew their loans, as well as the terms 
on which new creditors are willing to pay off old ones. It involves judg- 
ment as to the proper timing for refunding operations or conversions. 
The answers to the questions involved are not always the same. Vague 
as are the “conditions of the market” and ‘“‘the convenience of the 
Treasury,” they are the stuff of which maturity policies are made. 
Where the financial objectives conflict with cyclical objectives the latter 
should be controlling. Often both objectives may be achieved at one 
and the same time. 

Both the financial and cyclical objectives of debt management can 
better be satisfied by the issuance of securities without maturity dates, 
but subject to call for redemption at the pleasure of the Treasury. It 
is not even important that the securities be free from call for any term 
of months or years. The Treasury can pay for the privileges it secures 
from its creditors. A study of the terms of issuance of federal securities 
will indicate too much adherence to rigid forms, with too little flexi- 
bility for exercise of wise management policies. The call provisions are 
put years ahead and the period between the first call date and final 
maturity has not recently exceeded five years. In Table XI are shown 
the provisions in U. S. bonds marketed since July 1, 1940, governing 
the years and months between the issuance of bonds and the first call 
date. The shortest period the Treasury has allowed itself before calling 
bonds is seven years. Six times it picked this period. On two issues it 
postponed the call date for over twenty-five years and there are eight 
issues which cannot be called until twenty or more years have elapsed. 
The right to call bonds at the convenience of the Treasury has certainly 
been contracted away. It is doubtful if the Treasury received much 
for the postponement except the thanks of holders who want call dates 
postponed as long as possible. They frequently tell the Treasury, on 
the basis of their own desires, that call loans cannot be readily mar- 
keted. This can be disproved by the doing. 
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The maturities on securities issued since July 1, 1940, as shown in 
Table XI, range from nine months to nearly thirty-one years in the 
case of a single issue. Only one issue was for a fixed term and not sub- 
ect to prior call. That was the issue of December 1, 1942, bearing 134 
per cent interest and maturing in five years, six and a half months. 


TABLE XI 
FROM Date oF IssvuE TO CALL AND Maturity In U.S. Bonps MARKETED 
Jury 1, 1940, ro DeceMBER 31, 1943* 


Term Term Years Amount 
| Rate to to Between of 
Date of Issue of Call Maturity Call and Issue 
| Interest ——/| Maturity in 

Years | Months | Years | Months | Dates Millions 
uly 22, 1940 24 13 103 15 1032 2 $ 681 
October 7, 1940 2 12 8} 14 8} 2 725 
March 15, 1941 2 7 — 9 —- 2 1,116 
March 31, 1941 24 10 113 12 114 2 1,024 
Tune 2, 1941 23 14 94 16 93 2 1,449 
October 20, 1941 23 25 103 30 103 5 1,596 
De ember 15, 1941 2 10 —_ 14 —_— 4 533 
Decem er 15, 1941! 24 25 102 30 103 5 1,120 
January 15, 1942 2 7 5 9 5 2 1,014 
February 25, 1942 2 10 33 13 23 3 1,511 
May 5, 1942 24 20 13 25 1} 5 882 
May 15, 1942 2 7 4 9 4 2 1,292 
July 15, 1942 2 7 5 9 5 2 2,098 
August 3, 19422 24 20 1} 25 1} 5 1,236 
October 19, 1942 2 7 5 9 5 2 1,963 
December 1, 1942 24 21 Py 26 4 5 2,831 
December 1, 1942 13 — — 5 64 — 3,062 
April 15, 1943 2 7 5 9 5 5 4,939 
April 15, 1943 24 21 2 26 2 5 3,762 
September 15, 1943 23 21 3 26 3 5 3,779 
September 15, 1943 2 8 10 2 5.757 

October 15, 19433 23 21 3 26 3 5 59p 

October 15,1943 | 2 8 — | 0 | — | 2 2,729 p 


p = Preliminary. 
Issue of additional amount dated October 20, 1941. 
* Issue of additional amount dated May 5, 1942. 
Issue of additional amount dated September 15, 1943. 
* Compiled from Bulletin of the Treasury Department, November, 1943, p. 31; ibid., Jan- 


al | 4A 
uary, 1944, p. 31. 


When call options are free, or even liberal, maturity dates have little 
real significance. When call provisions are lacking, as they never should 
be, the Treasury has no opportunity to do anything except pay or re- 
fund at maturity.** Indeed, it may be argued that refunding destroys 
most of the meaning of maturity dates except for the tasks imposed on 
the debt administrators. 


~ Or, if the interest rate has fallen, it may convert. 
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The Treasury has also given itself all too little room to adjust its 
policies to its own convenience or to general economic conditions ; In the 
brief period between the call and maturity dates. (See also Table XI) 
In eleven issues, since July 1, 1940, the Treasury has allowed itself only 
two years between call and maturity to arrange its financial policies, 
In one case the period given was three years; in another it was four: on 
nine issues the leeway was five years—a decidedly more liberal period 
from the standpoint of providing flexibility of debt management. Under 
the pressure of the war, with the patriotic zeal so evident in bond sales. 
the Treasury might well have set for itself a more liberal pattern for 
the future. 

A far better policy would be for the Treasury in its long-terms either 
to abandon all fixed maturities and swing over completely to the issu- 
ance of call bonds or, as a step in that direction, to add them to the 
securities now available. Issues similiar to the old British consols. or ties: 
perpetuities terminable on call, could run (apart from changes in the have 
market rate of interest requiring decisions as to refunding or conver- drift 
sion) until the Treasury called them for payment. They could be al- 
lowed to rise above or fall below the issue price as the Treasury de- 
cided, announcement being made at the time of issue. These securities 
would carry a fixed rate of return. Their value would fluctuate accord- 
ing to the capitalizations of the market rate of interest, accentuated or 
retarded by the activity of speculators. It would be possible for the 
Treasury to stabilize the market value of its perpetuities, but this would 
raise the same problems as term issues. The administrative conven- 
ience of consols makes them not only an easy answer to many of the 
problems faced in dealing with debt maturities, but a step forward in 
Treasury debt policy. The issuance of consols would also facilitate price 
maintenance. Tradition and unfamiliarity are against their use, as well 
as doubt as to whether, once issued, the Treasury could avoid being @% pon; 
forced, by pressure or unwise legislation, to maintain their price. Never- anot] 
theless consols have so much in their favor that the Treasury should i a 
begin their issuance at an early date. As a matter of fact, with interest 
rates at their present low point, the government should now issue con- 
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sols in lieu of long-term bonds in whatever amounts could be sold or that 
were needed to meet its financial requirements. As the borrowing pro- decie 
ceeded, it might be that the interest rate offered would have to be in- tire s 


creased, in which case the Treasury should do it as it would under any 
type of bond. Under present circumstances, however, there seems to 
be little reason to talk of higher rates for long-term money. Consols 
would be as attractive to many investors as fixed-term securities; many 
will prefer them. Certainly they provide the utmost flexibility in manag- 
ing the public debt, a desideratum fully justifying their trial. 
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CONCLUSION 


Debt management, often regarded as a financial or technical matter, 
has been related to the problems and policies of the economic cycle. 
Refunding, conversion, maintenance of the market, meeting maturities, 


eS. shifts from short- into long-term obligations and vice versa—all pro- 
on vide an opportunity for debt management to implement a cyclical fiscal 
od policy. In debt management, Treasury operations and those of the 
ler monetary authorities—the Federal Reserve System—merge in their 
es, efiects upon the economy. It is important that the policies of each be 
‘or harmonious and that they be conceived consciously in the light of prob- 
able economic effects. The wisdom of debt management is to be judged 
er by these results. 
u- ‘In the postwar years, debt management will have to meet the prob- 


lems raised by the redemption or refunding of nonmarketable securi- 
ties: it will have to keep afloat or fund the short-term debt; it will 
have to maintain the market for outstanding issues or allow them to 
drift as market forces determine; it will have to meet maturity sched- 
ules or, by appropriate policies, postpone the time of payment. Many 
of these management problems may be solved by debt repayment but 
that course is not always open and on occasion may not be the appro- 
priate policy, the effects of the requisite taxation being considered. 
Keeping the debt afloat will therefore involve refunding, conversion, 
and the exchange of issues, the operations being selected with respect 
to their bearing upon monetary and fiscal policy. 

More specifically, it is suggested that substantial proportions of the 
nonmarketable debt will probably be carried to maturity by present 
holders, provided that the drop in incomes during the reconversion 
period is not too severe and the subsequent rivival of productive ac- 
tivity maintains a high level of national income. Where debt manage- 
ment operations involve the substitution of one class of creditors for 
another, greater reliance on nonbank loans is suggested. In the case 
of short-term obligations their renewal over a period of years is en- 
visaged. They now operate as an indirect method of borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve System. The issues mature with such frequency 
that they can be retired whenever convenient. If the tax structure is 
designed to discourage expansion, tax revenues may well be used to re- 
tire short-terms held by the Reserve banks; if revenues are so collected 
as to have little effect on expansion, member bank holdings of short- 
terms should be first retired. To meet changes in the price of securities 
due to changes in interest rates, it is suggested that the exchange of 
outstanding public issues with appropriate adjustments in the rate of 
interest, should replace purchase and sale by the Treasury and Reserve 
System as a price maintenance technique. Finally, as a flexible in- 
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strument adapted to wise debt-management policies, including ease 
in maintaining the market, the facilitation of refunding or conversion, 
as well as reaping the advantages of propitious market conditions, the 
use of consols, or perpetuities subject to unlimited call at the conven. 
ience of the Treasury, is recommended. 

These suggestions all make possible the greater implementation of 
economic, fiscal, and monetary policy with respect to the cycle through 
the tools of debt management. To taxes, expenditures, and borrowing 
as instruments of policy may be added those employed in the manage. 
ment of outstanding debts. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dan THRooPp SMITH: Professor Leland’s paper does not state specifically 
hat should be done or when action should be taken. The discussion is admir- 
able for the very fact that it stresses the many factors to be considered in any 
decisions on debt management and the many ramifications of such decisions 
as are made. It is clear that the handling of the debt in the future must take a 
higher place than heretofore among the arts of finance, and will be a large 
element in what must become a co-ordinated fiscal policy. 

This approach is one with which I am in such complete agreement that I 
venture only to draw a few rather obvious generalizations from Professor 
Leland’s specific listing of individual points, The first proposition for empha- 
is is that the mere size of the debt is not crucial in determining its effects on 

ur economy. Changes in its composition and in the holders of it may be of 
sreater importance than changes in the quantity of debt outstanding. The 
possible shifts of securities between individuals, insurance companies, banks, 
and the Reserve System are perhaps of more significance as well as of greater 
magnitude than any likely short-term changes in the size of the postwar debt. 
[his is true both in the influence of the debt on the absorption and creation of 
funds, and in its effects through inducing or discouraging the spending of 
existing balances and incomes. 

There has, perhaps, not yet been enough attention given to this second type 

f influence; that is, the effects of debt management on the flow of spending. 
The familiar pattern of thought in this area is on the effects of debt on the 
quantity of available funds—either funds in the hands of the public or bank 
reserves. Rates of spending by the general public have traditionally been ex- 
pected to be influenced by debt developments only as inflation prospects induce 
a flight from currency. We may, however, in the future anticipate changes in 
spending arising from changes in the composition of the debt. As securities are 
issued and retired, they will absorb and release funds subject to different rates 
of use. With the debt equal to two or three times the probable postwar national 
income, relatively slight changes in it can be of overwhelming importance to 
income streams. 

\s a second point, it is important to note that there can no longer be a 
passive debt policy in which inaction may be presumed to yield neutral effects. 
Nor can decisions be made only as required by maturities. The very decisions 
not to initiate conversions or not to induce shifts in the type of debt holders 
are themselves forms of action. With the debt a large factor in a dynamic 
economy, it cannot at any time be ignored. 

[t also follows that we must have a new set of criteria for debt policy. Mini- 
mum interest cost, as Professor Leland has pointed out, as well as an ideal 
distribution of maturities, may often have to be subordinated to achieve more 
important objectives. To get away from the fetish of minimum interest, we 
shall not only need administrative officials fully aware of the implications of 
their actions, but a public which is not too ready to see in increased interest 
rates a subsidy to or even a conspiracy with the so-called “financial interests.” 
The new criteria are the same ones involved in any other aspect of fiscal policy. 
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Whether the immediate subject of consideration is the form of the debt, the 
maturity schedule, or the interest rate, fundamentally the most importan; 
issues in any analysis of the influence of debt are the sources of funds actually 
tapped and the uses to which they are put. The analogy with taxation is close 
in that money is taken out of income streams at certain points and put back in 
at others. In matters of the debt the problem is more complex because, to a 
greater extent than in taxation, not only income streams but pools of capital 
funds and potential credit are also involved. The debt then truly becomes an 
integral and in many respects a dominant part of our financial structure. Past 
suggestions for closer co-ordination between Treasury and Federal Reserve 
policy through some joint agency will become more forceful in the future. 

In a footnote Professor Leland notes certain ways in which changes in legis. 
lation may open up entirely new areas for debt management. Even though one 
may temperamentally prefer not to break with tradition, rather fundamental 
changes seem not unlikely. Various devices to freeze securities into the posses- 
sion of existing holders have been proposed, as, for instance, requirements 
that banks and other financial institutions invest a certain proportion of their 
resources in government securities, or attempts to convert individual holdings 
into some sort of government life insurance. Any such freezing would, of 
course, presumably be associated with a policy of spreading the differential in 
yield between government and other securities by an artificial market for, or 
an arbitrarily reduced supply of, the governments. Even gradual monetization 
of some parts of the debt may be reasonably proposed if we have a sufficiently 
rapid expansion in our economy. 

The key to the consideration of postwar debt problems is revealed in the use 
of the word management in the title of this symposium. The choice of the word 
is a particularly happy one. Management implies judgment and the appraisal 
of ever changing situations. It precludes a doctrinaire approach or any com- 
plete sets of advance blueprints. Present discussion seems most effective by 
marshaling, as Professor Leland has done, the many factors which must be 
recognized by those who have the formidable task of exercising judgment and 
making decisions to keep the debt no more dangerous or disturbing than is 
inevitable. 


LAWRENCE H. SEttTzeEr: Professor Leland is chiefly concerned with three 
problems: (1) how to relieve banks and other institutions of the risks of 
declines in the market prices of government securities; (2) how to relieve the 
Treasury of the risks and labor of meeting frequent and early maturities; and 
(3) how to use debt management to moderate cyclical fluctuations in business. 

To meet the first problem, he proposes that whenever the prices of its out- 
standing securities fall appreciably below par, the Treasury should offer to 
refund them with new securities bearing a sufficiently higher interest rate to 
make the latter sell at par. To meet the second problem, he would substitute 
perpetuities, or bonds without maturity date, but callable at any time by the 
Treasury, for most or all of the outstanding long- term debt. And to meet the 
third problem, he would have the Treasury try to sell short-term securities, 
and to banks as much as possible, during bad times and in the early stages of 
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in order to increase the supply of money and of money substitutes, 
shile reversing this process at other times. 

<a ssor Leland is willing to go to very great lengths to achieve price 
yability (but not interest rate stability) for government obligations. To 
satisfy t his first objective, he is apparently willing to sacrifice his second ob- 
jective ef ntirely, and possibly his third as well; and he is little concerned with 
the practical difficulties and complications that would be involved. With the 
ysual distribution of maturities over a long period of years, the Treasury must 
sow refinance or pay off in any one year only a small fraction of the total 
jebt—the maturities of that year. And, if conditions are temporarily unfavor- 
able for long-term refunding, it may refinance a maturing long-term issue 
with short-term debt for the time being. It is free not to anticipate future ma- 
yrities, and it will do so only when conditions are favorable. 

The effect of Professor Leland’s proposal, in contrast, would be much like 
chat of making the whole debt mature every time the market prices of govern- 
ment securities dropped a few points below par. It is true that the holders of 
the depreciated securities could not demand cash payment from the Treasury, 
4s could the holders of matured obligations; but this is only a formal distinc- 
tion because the refunding securities would be designed to bear high enough 
rates of interest to enable those who wished to cash them to get par or better 
in the market. Every market upset, therefore, would contain the threat of a 
major interest-rate crisis for the Treasury. And what might start out as a 

porary rise in market rates of interest such as we experienced in the first 
four months of 1937 when the yields on long-term government bonds rose from 
approximately 244 to 234 per cent, would soon be officially confirmed as a 
mably lasting one by a wholesale refunding at higher rates of the entire 
ublic debt. 
1e market prices and yields on the depreciated Treasury issues, moreover, 
could not be confidently used as guides to the rates that would be needed on 
the new securities to maintain them at or above par. In the degree that the 
market was convinced that the Treasury would shortly refund the existing 
bligations with new ones bearing higher coupon rates, the prices of the old 
bligations would resist downward pressure. They would not reflect the “natu- 
ral” level of interest rates unless the market lost all confidence in the intention 
{the Treasury to offer the exchange. And the prices (and yields) of the out- 
standing obligations would also reflect the market’s estimate of the level of 
interest rates the Treasury would offer on the refunding securities. 

A bond that carried the right or promise to be replaced by a higher-yielding 
one if interest rates should rise would obviously be more valuable than one 
that lacked this feature; and to obtain a quid pro quo for the Treasury, Pro- 
fessor Leland would make public announcement of the new policy in connec- 
tion with each bond issue to which it applied. Obviously, however, a mere an- 
iouncement of policy by a pro tem Secretary of the Treasury might not be 
binding upon his successors. To obtain full value for the new feature, the 
Treasury would have to make it part of the contract, and this would involve 
a highly specific commitment as to how much under par the bond could go 
before it would be entitled to a refunding at a higher rate, and as to how long 
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the Treasury could wait after the bond had reached or passed such a point 
In the degree that these stipulations allowed only a narrow range of risk for 
the investor, the Treasury’s potential refunding problems would be magnified 
the distinctions between obligations of different maturities would tend to dis. 
appear, and all government obligations would become more nearly perfect 
substitutes for money. 

It is conceivable that broad considerations of economic policy might be ad. 
vanced to outweigh these practical difficulties, but Professor Leland appears 
to have in view only the narrow objective of providing price stability to finan. 
cial institutions and other holders of government securities. It would seem tha 
the needs of the banks, to whom price stability in government securities js of 
far greater significance than to any other class of investors, could be satisfied 
by less heroic measures. Ample protection would be afforded them by con. 
fining their holdings to short-term securities, by making Federal Reserve bank 
credit readily available to them on loans secured by such short-term obliga- 
tions, and/or by requiring that banks convert a large part of their present 
holdings of governments into a special instantly redeemable Treasury ob- 
ligation which would constitute an additional part of their required reserves, 
as I proposed a few years ago.’ For other investors, stability in market prices 
is of less consequence, and the needed degree of protection against prolonged 
and major price depreciation can usually be approximated by concentrating 
holdings in medium-term and nearer maturities. It may be noted that in this 
case, also, the government rather than the investor assumes some of the risk 
of rising interest rates, but in a manner that avoids the difficulties and com- 
plications of Professor Leland’s scheme. 

Professor Leland leaves open the question whether his first proposal should 
be combined with his second—with the substitution of bonds without maturity 
date but callable at any time at the pleasure of the Treasury, for most or all 
of the Treasury’s long-term bonds. If the two are to be combined, it is difficult 
to see what real advantage the Treasury would obtain from the absence of a 
maturity date on the bonds, since the latter would have to be refunded any- 
how whenever their prices went below par. 

If, on the other hand, the perpetual bonds or perpetuities are not to be re- 
funded at higher interest rates when they decline below par, they will be sub- 
ject to far wider fluctuations in price, with equal changes in interest rates, than 
securities of medium-term and shorter maturity, for their prices would alto- 
gether lack the stabilizing influence upon the price of a definite and only mod- 
erately deferred redemption date. If, in addition to the absence of price pro- 


tection, the bonds are to be callable by the Treasury at any time, they will] 


lack a feature that many investors prize highly—an assured term of years [ree 
from redemption. Professor Leland dismisses this matter lightly by saying that 
the Treasury can afford to pay for the privileges it gets. But this begs the 
question whether the privilege is worth the price that may have to be paid for 
it. The combination of unrestricted callability by the Treasury and complete 
absence of a maturity d:te, unless offset by a price guarantee, seems expressly 


* Lawrence H. Seltzer, “The Problem of Our Excessive Banking Reserves,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, March, 1940, pp. 24-36. 
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signed to create the utmost in unattractiveness in a United States govern- 
at security, and the market could be expected to price it accordingly.” 
q The fact is, however, that the government needs neither unrestricted 
allability nor complete freedom from a mandatory maturity date. A call 
riod beginning five to fifteen years from the date of issue and extending for 
the remainder of the ten to thirty-year terms of the various medium and 
inger-term issues, combined with a substantial volume of short-term debt, 
sould provide ample flexibility for the Treasury and would provide attractive 
yypes of securities for investors. Moderate amounts of perpetuities, callable 
iter a substantial redemption-free term at the Treasury’s pleasure, might also 
have a useful place in a comprehensive debt program, but only if they satisfied 
, real demand and involved no great additional interest cost. A perpetuity 
yould differ from a thirty-year bond mainly in requiring the investor to bear 
the whole risk of a rise in interest rates instead of sharing this risk with the 
Treasury. Conversely, the essential gain to the Treasury would be the freedom 
io avoid an upward adjustment in its interest costs at the end of thirty years 
even if the market rates of interest have risen. This is no such transcendental 
advantage as would warrant forcing perpetuities upon a reluctant market and 
at high cost. Nor is it by any means clear that this advantage to the Treasury 
would constitute a net advantage to the economy as a whole, for a sharing of 
the risks of long-run changes in interest rates between the Treasury and in- 
yestors greatly limits the degree and duration of possible price depreciation of 
government obligations, and so limits the evil consequences thereof. 

The acute concern sometimes expressed about the Treasury’s early and fre- 
quent maturities is mainly based upon the well-founded observation that a 
large floating debt is hazardous for any ordinary borrower. But the federal 
government is not an ordinary borrower, and a large volume of short-term 
federal securities is needed under our present monetary arrangements to serve 
as a source of bank deposits and currency and as secondary reserves for the 
anks. So long as we depend for most of our money supply upon the deposits 
created by commercial banks when they acquire assets, a large floating debt 
m the part of somebody—business or government—is needed to provide the 
banks with appropriate assets. Long-term government obligations would be 
much less satisfactory for this purpose than short-term because of their greater 
price vulnerability and, at present, because of their greater interest cost. 
Short-term Treasury securities also supply a technical need that is particularly 
important in our system of numerous independent banks, a need that was 
formerly but inadequately met by call loans and open-market commercial 
paper: they provide nationally known, instantly marketable short-term paper 
that banks may use to make the adjustments in their reserve positions occa- 
sioned by local and regional alterations in balances of payments. For the most 
part, this debt is regularly refunded at each maturity date and is largely re- 
ained by the same holders. But the shortness of term provides the holders 


nless the callability is made nominal and ineffective by a coupon rate well below 

lal or probable market rate, as would be the case if, for example, the coupon rate 

were fixed at 1% and the bonds were marketed at whatever price such a rate would 
rhe British have used this device. 
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with a highly-prized price stability and with a convenient means of quickly 
altering their individual positions. A market upset or a prolonged rise in inter- 
est rates will be more quickly reflected in the Treasury’s interest costs to the 
extent that its debt is short-term, but there is little danger under modern 
conditions that the government would be unable to meet its maturities by ney 
borrowing. The central banking mechanism of the Federal Reserve System 
could assure this in an emergency. 

Professor Leland’s third suggestion—that the Treasury seek to arrange its | 
maturities to appeal to banks during depressions and early in recoveries, jn 
order to increase the money supply—requires little comment because this 
tends to be the practice in any event. The reverse of this process—how jts 
securities might be transferred from the banks to other investors in good times 
without violence to the economy—raises a more timely question, and one oj 
great significance for the near-term future of monetary and fiscal policy, but 
one which Professor Leland, unfortunately, does not discuss. 
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